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ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YORK, N. Y., PosT-OFFICE, JUNE 29, 1893 


VoL. XXXI. 


THE MUNYON INHALER. 

A TALK WITH PROF, MUNYON ABOUT 
HIS LATEST SUCCESS—THE DAILY 
NEWSPAPER AND ITS IMPORTANCE 
AS AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM— 
THE CAMPAIGN IN ENGLAND—A 





VAST ADVERTISING EXPENDITURE— 
SYSTEM OF KEEPING CUTS AND 
FILING PROO FS—ADVERTISING 
SHOULD BE TRUTHFUL AND HAVE 
AN INDIVIDUALITY IN ORDER TO 


BE SUCCESSFUL. 


Ushered into Dr. Munyon’s pri- 
vate parlor, at 1505 Arch street, 
Philadelphia, a PRINTERS’ INK rep- 
resentative recently asked the dis- 
tinguished-looking professor if he 
would tell him a few facts about 
the advertising that has been done 
for Munyon’s Inhaler. The doctor, 
who has a kindly but resolute face, 
that is strongly marked and full 









of character, turned from a book 
he w consulting at the moment 
and said: 


“T thought I had answered about 
every question that could be put 
with regard to that advert-sing, 
but I see that I have not met with 
you before—where is Mr. Parten 
heimer ?”’ 

I answered that, to the best of 
my belief, this gentleman, who 
used to represent the Little School- 
master in the Quaker City, was 
now engaged in some other busi- 
ness, and the professor then con- 


tinued : 

“Well, sir, what can I say for 
Printers’ INK’s benefit that it does 
not already know, or rather, what 
would it like to know?” 

“First of all, Doctor, I would 
Ike to know how long you have 


been advertising the Inhaler.” 





“We started last spring and, as 
is my habit, I determined to cover 
the country in the way I thought 
best. That is, I used the leading 
daily papers of the chief cities 
throughout the country. At first 
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y small double-colamn 
spaces and used a cut of the arti- 
cle, it being something new from 
my laboratory. This I followed 
up with another ad having my own 
portrait, which is now closely 
identified with all my advertising. 
The next ad showed some of the 
pictures, with testimonials, of those 
who had tried the Inhaler and had 
been cured. Then I had testimo- 
nials from doctors and ministers, 
and so on, with a regular series of 
ads that had practically been de- 
cided on at the commencement.” 

“Do you think the daily papers 
reach everybody, Doctor?” 

“T honestly do. The daily pa- 
pers in th‘s country are the life 
blood of advertising. They are the 
great arteries through which news 
ated throughout the 
and the advertisements must 
go with the news.” 

“But the weekly papers—I mean 
the country weeklies ?” : 

“They were useful in their day, 
and I do not say that they have 
not their uses now, but to reach 
the masses quickly and get prompt 
responses to your advertising, you 


I took only 


is dissemit 





are all right if you use the 
great dailies. Here I will give 
you’ an instance. [had a_ cer- 
tan ad of this Inhaler in the 
New York papers, and _ five 


days after it was published I had 
a reply from Florida, mentioning 
the New York paper in which it 
appeared! I tell you the great 
dailies penetrate everywhere. 
Where they do not reach I do not 
think it would pay an advertiser 
to try to reach.” 

“Yet some people claim that the 
country papers are the best medi- 
ums in which to advertise patent 
medicines and proprietary articles 
of that kind.’ 

“Let them claim. it! Perhaps 
they are right in some cases, but 
I have remedies that appeal to the 
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great intelligent classes of Ameri- have to use the article while away 
cans, in town or country. My at work. They are both on the 
object is to reach the most people same principle, however, and alike 
at once—to spread the news of with the exception named.” 

my medicines and of their wonder- “About how much have you 
ful curative properties. I am not spent on advertising the Inhaler, 
looking for the easily credulous, Doctor—I mean in newspapers? 
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but for the thinking, open-to-rea- “Well, the newspapers are about 
son classes who need my aid.” all the mediums I use, you know, 
“T understand there are two dis- and last year the appropriation was 
tinct Inhalers, Doctor?” over $400,000. As you are perhaps 
“Yes, the one is for use at home aware, I am advertising the In- 


and is made of glass. The hard- haler in England now, and getting 
rubber Inhaler is made for pocket good results from it.” 
use for those who travel, or who “Your advertising is very bold 
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and attractive in the newspapers.” 

try to make it so. I want to 
infuse the confidence that I feel 
myself into my advertising. I 
want people to know the Munyon 
advertising by its fearless truth 
and honesty. I want to put an in- 
dividuality into the publicity I use.” 

“In the matter of demonstrating 
the uses of the Inhaler as a cure 
for cat rh, what have you done, 
Doctor ? 

“In the leading drug 
- leading cities | have hired peo- 
ple who explain the uses of the 
Inhal er and demonstrate its bene- 
fits. But in many of my advertise- 
ments there are cuts to show how 
it should be used.” 

“You must use a great quantity 
of cuts for your “i 


stores of 


advertising‘ 

“We have two electrotypers con- 
stantly employed. Upstairs we have 
a large room for electros only. 
These are stored in large pigeon- 
holes and in each pigeon-hole is 
an envelope with proofs of that 
particular cut. When any special 
cut is needed, therefore, we sim- 
ply send proof in a letter and the 
cut by same mail. Outside the 
pigeon-hole is a number that cor- 
responds with those in the proof 
book.” 

‘That contains all publi 
I presume? 

“Yes, but we not only keep a 
book in which each ad and date 
of its appearance is chronicled— 
with the name of the paper in 
which it appears—but attached to 


shed ads, 


each of these clippings is a num- 
ber which has relation to a large 
envelope with a _ corresponding 


number, and this envelope contains 
a liberal supply of proofs of that 
ee cular ad. Just a _ second! 

Marie " 

This call was intended for a 
young lady, who was at the Doc- 
tor’s elbow in an instant. 

“Get me 18097.” 

This particular proof was ob- 
tained from among many _thou- 
sands more in an adjoining room 
in thirty seconds. 

“There,” said the Professor, 
smiling, “that will give you some 
idea of ~g method and system in 
this offic We have everything 
so sieenand that we can lay our 
hands on it in an instant,” 
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“Are you doing any outdoor ad- 
vertising, Doctor?” 

“We are using some large paint- 
ed signs in prominent places, such 
as the one you see over near the 
City Hall, but I am not doing very 
much of that work at present. I 
am pretty well pinned down in my 
faith to the newspapers.” 

“Of course you have men on the 
road ?”’ 

“Yes, we have men traveling all 
the time and calling on the drug- 


gists, especially in those places 
from which we have recently re- 
ceived good testimonials. We al- 


ways follow up these with extra 
local advertising, and we find it 
pays. People at a distance may 
disbelieve me, but they will place 
reliance on the testimony of those 
they know well. THfat is the great 
value of testimonials for adver- 
tising purposes.” 
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THE NEWSPAPERS OF 
EURO 


It will surprise many to learn 
that in proportion to its enormous 
population London possesses fewer 
newspapers than any other Euro- 
pean capital. We have a total of 
twenty-five well established and 
widely read journals, which min- 
ister to the Londoners’ thirst for 
news. Of these eighteen treat of 
general, political and social news, 
while five are financial and two 
are confined to sporting. This 
works out an average of one news- 
paper to every 240,000 inhabitants 
of Greater London. 

Next to London the _ largest 
European city is Paris, and its two 
and one-half million inhabitants 
share the literary food of fifty-six 
daily newspapers over forty of 
which are strictly general news 
sheets. This is an average of one 
newspaper to under 45,000 inhabit- 
ants. On the same basis Berlin, 
with twenty-six journals, has one 
to an average of 57,000 inhabitants. 
Vienna one to 108,000, Rome one 
to 34,000, while Madrid and Lis- 
bon have one newspaper to an 
average of only 25,000 and 14,000 
inhabitants respectively. 

Next to the last named cities, in 
regard to the number of daily 
newspapers published, comes Brus- 
sels with eighteen, then follow St. 
Petersburg with sixteen, Con- 
stantinople with fifteen, Vienna 
and Budapest with fourteen each, 
Copenhagen and Amsterdam with 
twelve each, and Rome with eleven. 
The remaining capitals are more 
modest, though all of them can 
boast of at least one newspaper to 
every 40,000 inhabitants. 

One of the most remarkable 
papers in Europe—indeed, in the 
world—is the Paris Petit Journal, 
about which some striking figures 
were recently published. It is a 
half-penny, four-page paper, un- 
doubtedly the most popular in 
France, and has a circulation of 
over one million copies daily. Its 
net profits are over three-quarter 
million dollars yearly. It is some- 
what difficult to see to what this 
truly colossal sale is due, but 
probably it is the light and ‘ ‘popu- 
lar” stvle of the paper, and its 
abstention from the dry political 
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polemics which distinguish most 
of its rivals. It is a rabidly anti- 
English journal, and has caused 
some amusement lately by the air- 
ing of pet schemes for the an- 
nihilation of “Perfide Albion.” Its 
staid and sober contemporary, the 
Temps, makes an annual net profit 
of about $50,000, which seems - 
show that steadiness and sobrie 
in a Parisian newspaper are me 
so profitable as Jew-baiting, anti- 
Dreyfusism and Anglo-phobia. 
Perhaps the most cosmopolitan 
city in the matter of newspapers is 


toe age sag Of its fifteen 
journals only three are published 
in the Turkish language, while 


three are printed in French, three 
in Greek, two in Armenian, one 
in Persian, one in Italian and two 
in French and English. 

In the strongly Roman Catholic 
countries (Italy, Spain and Portu- 
gal) the newspapers present one 
striking peculiarity, which gives 
them a most curious appearance— 
that is the notices inserted by the 
relatives of deceased persons, 
which are printed with a deep black 
border and usually headed by a 
black cross. One may often see a 
whole page covered with these de- 
pressing advertisements. The no- 
tices themselves are very curious, 
for, after announcing the decease 
of the d leparted one, they go on to 
state that ‘ ‘the wife, father, mother, 
brothers, sisters, brothers-in-law, 
sisters-in-law, nephews, nieces and 
other relatives, beg his friends to 
attend the funeral ceremony,” ete. 
Similar notices are often inserted 
on the anniversary of the death, 
and the same long list of relatives 
request the prayers of the de- 
ceased’s friends for the repose of 
his soul. —London Mail. 


JOURNALIST 
“I'll bet. a, 


HUMOR 

thousand,” shouted the 
excited politician, “that the editor has 
no proofs of those damaging stories he 


published against the boss.’ 





ll go you,” retorted the little man 
with a high forehead and two pair of 
glasses. ‘‘He had the proofs and went 
through them, word for word, and 
O. K’d the revise 

“Who in thunder are you? 
“Um the proofreader.”—Journalist. 
oS 
ADVERTISING consists in getting your 
name before the public in any medium 
or manner from your name on a tooth 
pick to a full page in the Ladies’ Home 


Journal. 
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From Printers’ Ink, Feb. 21, 1900. 


WISCONSIN DAILIES. 





In the December issue of the Am- 
erican Newspaper Directory for 1899 
seven English dailies in Wisconsin get 
credit for actual average issues of 
more than four thousand copies. They 
are: Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin, 
Journal, News, Sentinel; Oshkosh 
Northwestern and Times; West Su- 
perior Evening Telegram. The Even- 
ing Wisconsin is one of the best 
known among the best Western dai- 
lies. The character of its circulation 
is high—according it a position in the 
choice bulls eye (©)* list. To its 
further credit are the annual state- 
ments of actual issues from year to 
year, which come to the Directory 
office with regularity. 
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THE BEAUTY OF BREVITY. 


A correspondent writes: 

The ad that is likely to have the most, 
and the most lasting, effect upon the 
human mind is the ad that can be 
easily remembered. The quick, incisive, 
epigrammatic speaker is far more ad- 
mired than the prolix and tedious talker. 





Listen to a man telling a long story 
and then see how much of it you can 
remember. The interest, or the brill- 


iance of the story will not matter much— 
its very length prevents you from re- 
membering it. But if you hear a little 
story that is embodied in a question and 
answer, or in a few words anyhow, you 
have it in its entirety in your brain 
for future reference or use. Whatever 
people used to do in the past, and what- 
ever some backwoods people may do in 
the present, there is no gainsaying the 
fact that to-day the great bulk of the 
people like to be approached in a quick 
and forceful way, to be told your story 
in a few words. 

Ferris Hams never needed and never 
had any long or wearisome ads, and yet 
what a powerful one—what a memorable 
one— is that terse line, * ‘A Little Higher 
in Price, But 

Again, in the past year, when so many 
brands of whisky were advertised—cer- 
tainly over a score—how peculiarly and 
forcibly, and I might add, convincingly, 
did the brief ad of the Wilson Whisky 
stand out. Just the name, the date of its 
first Garton, and the two words— 
“THA ALL.” Six words to fill a 
three- ‘ach space. 

With Mr. Ward, of Sapolio, brevity is 


almost a virtue. Where can we find a 
more popular line of advertising? With 
Royal aking Powder—although big 
white space be taken—the matter filling 
it is usually two or three short, sharp 
sentences. The terseness of the Rogers, 

Peet ads, as well as their uniform ex- 


cellence, is proverbial. And so on. 
When it comes to the advertising of 
patent medicines, there are, of course, 
many impediments to the use of brevity. 
Diseases and physical conditions have 
to be described, and they usually have 
to be treated at length in order to con- 


vince the medicine-buying classes. But 
even in this connection Mr. Rose made 
some of the best hits of his life with 


Scott’s Emulsion, and, later, with the J. 

Ayer Company. In twenty to thirty 
words he would get in a better and more 
convincing argument why you should 
use what he was advertising than most 
of the other fellows could or did, in 
ten times as many words. 

A brief sentence, well put, has a 
wonderful power, and its chief strength 
is its brevity for, if spun out to any 
length, much of its force would be lost. 

~o 


HOW 
Advertising 
the business 


THEY SUCCEED. 
undoubtedly takes 
from those who do not 
advertise and gives it to those who do, 
and those who have succeeded ‘best, 
growing day by day, have been those 
who have been the most persistent ad- 
vertisers in season and out of season. 
Anaconda (Mont.) Standard. 


-- 


away 


ADVERTISING promise without strict 
performance leads to ultimate ruin. 
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WANT A MUZZLED PRESS 
The Baltimore (Md.) Met! st 
’rotestant of April 4th has th ) ‘ 
say about church advertising: & 
It will be admitted that the chur s 2 
of Baltimore have been very liber n 
advertising their services in certain city 
dailies. We have never been in y 
pathy with the advertisement. ‘ 
churches have a certain false le 
about them. When a_ suggestion t 
to advertise is made some one is 
mediately ready to assert that it 1 
compromise the church in the est 
tion of the public. We do not le ‘ 
that any church in Baltimore ine: 5 
idance or its resources by 
tising. It is money wasted. It is 
ing to support a press that is al s 
more or less, hostile to everythin e 
church stands for. rhe recent k 
upon the clergy by a certain cit 1 
per that gets more than a hundr« 
lars a week for advertising « i 
services, because they stood in d s¢ 
of our Sunday law, is a case ir t 
! minisers and those who joined 
tl in support of the law were 
a ized as narrow, unreasonabl ' 
fish, and yet these are the | r 
patronage is __ solicited Ve 
| < it is high time for the chu 5 
to assert themselves and refuse t t 
ronize a press that is so lost to de 4 
is to abuse the best elements of 
for the mere patronage of the 
keeper and the Sabbath-break« 
-vidently the editors of the rel $ 
periodical quoted believe it sho ‘ 











possible to muzzle a newspaper 
hundred dollars’ worth of adv« 
1 week 
. se 
CHICAGO ENGRAVING HOUS 
\ list of the Chicago engraving | 
would include the following: 
sarnes-Crosby Company, Geo. H 
Company, Binner Eng 
Franklin Engraving anc 
tre Comnany, Illinois En 
Company y, J. Manz & Company, © 
Company, Rogers & Wells. 1 
ing rperie) Ch ! 
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Under date of April 11th, Dairy 
and Creamery otf Chicago de 
scribes in a letter to PRINTERS’ 
INK its scheme for making reply 
ing to advertisements in its pub- 
lication easy : 


MAKE ANSWERS EASY. 








We send you herewith a copy of 
and Creamery, two pages of 
ire devoted to Taylor’s Com- 
Inquiry and Mailing Sheet, a 
designed to aid our readers 

in communicating with advertisers with 
the least trouble and expense. 

It is well understood by all mail 
order advertisers that one of the first 
difficulties that advertisers encounter 
is the natural antipathy of the average 
ma letter writing. Readers often 
see catalogue or circular offered in 
an ad in which they would be inter 

d; they intend sending for it, but 


ing so until the advertisement 
ely forgotten, and thus the ad 
loses a chance at a desirable 





inquiry sheet (invented by Mr. 
Taylor, of the Frank B. White 
, Chicago) provides the reader 
th means of asking for every circu- 
lar and catalogue advertised in the 
pa without taking the trouble to 
even one letter. The sheet con 
n alphabetical list of all the ad 















V nents. Readers are requested 
to out the sheet, sign their names 
in a place indicated for the purpose, 
check the names of those advertisers 
in whose goods they are interested, fold 
the sheet according to directions, affix 


cent stamp in a place designated, 
to hold the folds in place, and 
ready for mailing, being 
€ addressed to the publisher. 
The publisher, on receipt of the sheet, 
itely forwards the mame and 
of the sender to such advertis- 
are intcatet ; 

> using this sheet for the first 








t 
t 1s 





the April issue of Dairy and 
ry, and already have received 
an a sufficient number of in- 









justify us in_ pronouncing 
scheme. A majority of our 
have expressed themselves 
satisfied that it will increase 
. With few exceptions the 
red to us bear evidence of 
men who mean business. 
lo you think of it? 

It is very ingenious, of course, 
but must apparently be quite a pe- 
cuniary strain on the publisher. 
The curiosity-seeker would wel- 
come it, no doubt, if it were ex 
tended to all other periodicals, 
since it would enable him to both- 
er all the advertisers in a publica- 
tion for a single two-cent stamp. 
As to real value, the Little 
Schoolmaster is content to remain 
an agnostic until experience sup- 
plies more facts on which to base 
an opinion, 


its 
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From Maine 
to Manila 
The 


SATURDAY 
is National. 


circulation of THE 
EVENING POST 


It is not a news weekly, 


nor what is known as a 
weekly paper. 

It is a weekly magazine. 
It is the nature of its con- 


tents that makes it a maga- 


zine, not a _ conventional 
shape. Its contents have 
made it a success.  Fre- 
quency of issue has noth- 


ing to do with success or 
failure. Literary judgment 


and editorial ability will 
succeed in a daily, a weekly 


Lack of it 


failure with a 


or a monthly. 
is as sure a 
monthly as with a daily or 
a weekly. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING 


Post has reached a circu- 
lation of 250,000 weekly 
because of its hold on its 
readers. 


250,000 families who buy 
a periodical because they 
want to read it is worth to 
the advertiser 
half a_ million 
bought only to be glanced at 


more than 


circulation 


for its pictures, or on ac- 
count of some premium. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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TRADE PAPER TOADYISM. 


A solicitor of advertisements for 
a prominent trade paper thus 
writes to PRINTERS’ INK: 

The great drawback to soliciting 
advertising for a trade paper is 
that the advertiser expects too 
much in the way of concessions. 
From a newspaper or a magazine 
he would not think of asking fa- 
vors for which he did not intend 
to pay. From the solicitor of a 
trade journal he does not scruple 
to ask, even to demand, puffs and 
free readers. 

Most of the trade paper publish- 
ers are themselves responsible for 
this condition of affairs. Trade 
papers as a rule—especially at the 
outset of their careers—are far 
from wealthy, and an advertising 
patronage becomes an_ essential 
even for the first number. Conse- 
quently the publisher believes he 
cannot afford to be independent, 
and the advertiser generally knows 
it, and “works” him for all he is 
worth. The result is many con- 
tracts for advertising are drawn 
up which contain, in writing, the 
express stipulation that there shall 
be a number of free notices peri- 
odically given for which the ad- 
vertiser is to pay nothing. 

In the majority of instances the 
advertiser in a trade paper is hog- 
gish in his demands for notices. 
Any reputable publication—even 
of the higher class—will not ob- 
ject to giving an advertiser an 
honorable mention once in a while 
—say annually, in the case of a 
liberal advertiser; but the publish- 
er of a trade journal must do this 
often or he is likely to lose the 
business. The result of this per- 
nicious practice is that the write- 
ups of these advertisers have be- 
come nattseous on account of their 
flagrant flattery and monotonous 
sameness. This is generally the 
style adopted: 

“Jones & Johnson are 
out their new line of felt hats for the 
spring season and, as usual, they are 
without an equal. We confidently 
recommend our readers to write or call 
for samples and prices and they may 
be sure of getting the best of service 
from this well-known house.” 

That is a fair specimen, but may- 
be in that very issue or the next 
we will find another paragraph 











just putting 


which reads: 
“Smith & 


Jackson are now in the 
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market with their new spring styles 
in felt hats. In material, shape and 
workmanship these hats are positively 


without a rival in the trade. All deal- 
ers should make haste to handle these 
goods, which are sure sellers.” 

These are both samples of the 
“puff positive” and they are mani- 
fest falsehoods. Both manufact- 
urers cannot be making the “best,” 
without a rival in the market. Let 
the manufacturers say what they 
like in their advertisements and 
claim what points of excellence 
they may, but when it comes to 
asking the publisher to give what 
looks like an editorial opinion of 
the superiority of the hats it puts 
him in a compromising position. 

There is scarcely a trade paper, 
however, that does not make a 
regular practice of this thing, ex- 
tolling every advertiser as f 
ducing the best goods in his line. 
The nublisher is handicapping 
himself and his solicitors by al 
lowing his advertisers to manipu- 
late him in this way. I question 
if the advertisers are doing any 
good for themselves in accepting 
notices of this character. It is 
obvious to any thinking person 
that where all are said to be “the 
best” there is room for doubt as 
to the value of any. Moreover, 
the general public and the retail 
dealer, in whatever line, now know 
that these puffs are not honest in 
their expression. They are sim- 
ply an evidence of “‘toadyism” and 
are to-day recognized as such. 

~ —— 
STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING EX 
PRESSIONS. 
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OLD 


AND WELL-TRIED 


CHILDREN,” 


REMEDY FOR 
























15,000 LINES. 

In its issue of April 6th the 
New York Evening Journal con- 
tained a seven-column advertise- 
ment of the Manufacturers’ Out- 
let Company of Providence, R. I. 
That a Providence dry goods con- 


cern should aim to secure New 
York trade seemed so unlikely 
that the Little Schoolmaster ask- 
ed the Journal how large a con- 
tract it had with the Outlet peo- 
ple, to which it replied, 15,000 
lines. Printers’ INK opines that 
the idea is not so much to secure 
metropolitan trade as the trade of 


the sections between Providence 
and New York in which the Jour- 
nal circulates and for which its 
New England edition would be 
utilized did it publish such = an 
edition. Still, in view of the 


— of many of the articles 
listed, perhaps even New Yorkers 
may be induced to patronize a de- 
partment store in a smaller town. 
In view of the situation, the fol- 
lowing “introductory” by the Out 
let Company possesses a certain 
interest : 





When a concern doing business in 
Providence, R. I., talks to the public 
through the medium of a newspaner 
printed in New York, and proposes do- 
ing this not in an intermittent manner, 
but regularly from this time on, two 
facts must be pretty positive: 

ist. That it has confidence in the 
newspaper used in this manner. 

2nd. That it has confidence in its 


abili ity to present something to the pub 





lic oth original and worthy. 

oth conclusions are correct. Just as 
the “New York Journal in its early days 
under present ownership met with the 
hue and cry of “Yellow Journalism,” 
uttered by those whose limited concep- 
tions failed to appreciate true progress- 
iveness, so the advent of the Outlet 
in Providence was the signal for a 
combined attempt on the part of then 
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It 





powerful competitors to throttle the 
young concern, forcing all newspapers 
to refuse our business announcements 


and systematically striving in every way 
to block our pathway in Rhode Island’s 
commercial field. 

But—as Kipling says 
story. The history of the 
its way to the front, growing in magni 
tude and power, and standing to-day a 
monument to enterprise and progressive 


that’s another 
Outlet forcing 


ness, notwithstanding all opposition and 
the fact that even to-day the columns 
of the Providence Journal and Bulletin 
are closed to any Outlet advertising. All 
this would make interesting reading, 
which will appear in these columns in 
the near future. 

To-day we're out to “Conquer new 
worlds,” having fully demonstrated to 
the people of Rhode Island and vicinity 
the liberal profit-sharing policy and un 


der-selling of our establishment; 
we now propose proving conclusively to 
the public of New England generally 
Taunton, Fall River, Boston, etc.—that 
it will amply repay them to come to 
Providence and trade at the Outlet. 
To our readers at far away points we 


power 


offer the advantages of our great Mail 
Order Denartment, guaranteeing prices 
on standard merchandise from 35 to 50 


per cent less than these same goods can 


be duplicated for in America to-day, 
quality for quality. 

It will be of value to learn 
from the Outlet Company in the 


near future how their experiment 
has resulted; whether paying for 
considerable circulation apparent 
ly of little has eaten up the 
profit of that part of the circula 
tion which has produced profits; 


use 


or whether the idea has been so 
successful that the concern, like 
another Alexander, will be in a 


position to weep because all worlds 
have been conquered. 





e+ 
A GUNNING ARGUMENT. 


If you have $50,000 appropriated for 
Chicago, to be spent in newspaper ad 
vertising, we claim that you can secure 
better results with $35,000 by using 
$25,000 in newspapers and $10,000 in 
Gunning System  Bulletins.—Gunning 
System Circular. 


INDIANAPOLIS, April 9, 1900. 


Publishers 
Your advertisements 

four times the returns 

Indianapolis daily. J 


Manager Indianapolis Office 
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TWO ADVERT [SING GAMES. 


The picture mney eee above 
represents part of a group that re- 
cently gathered at Westerleigh, 
West New Br ghton, Staten Island, 
at the home of Mr. H. W. Dore- 
mus to take part in an entertain- 
ment which Mr. Doremus called 
“Advertising Melange.’’ Upon en 
tering they were surprised to find 
walls and ceilings decorated with 
choice specimens of advertising 
art, gathered from all parts of the 
United States, a small portion of 
which is shown in the illustration 
above. <A talk on advertising by 
Mr. Doremus followed. Then 
cards were distributed on r-hich 
popular advertising illustr_.1ons 
clipped from magazines were past- 
ed. Each card also contained a 
number and the assembled people 
were asked to write on sheets of 
paper containing all the numbers, 
the name of the advertised arti- 
cle that each picture represented. 
Surprising sticcess was attained in 
this direction, few fa‘ling to indi 
cate at least the class of article that 
the illustration had advertised. 
The pictures that were the best 
known were the Baker’s Chocolate 
Girl, the Kodak Hands, Quaker 
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Oats Quaker, Vapo-Cresolene, 
Chas. H. Fletcher signature, Pru- 
dential Gibraltar picture, Franco 
American Soup (boy-chef), Petti 
john’s bear, Pears’ Soap girl who 
says, “This is the only magic I 
have used,’” Wool Soap babies and 
Sapolio girl with the shining tin 


ware. Those that were little 
known were the Dunlop tire hands, 
Wilson’s ear-drum deaf man, 
Ayers Cherry Pectoral Plaster 
black and white “kids,” Pillsbury’s 
Vitos Girl and Dent’s Tooth ¥ be 
Gum. Those very well known— 
although not best known—were 


3eeman’s Gum collection of Bee 
man faces, Wern‘cke 
girl, Knox’s Gelatine pickaninny, 
Ostermoor Mattress and Williams’ 
Shaving Soap “shaver” boy. Those 


bookcase 


fairly well known were the ‘Sul 
phume woman, the “Cream _ of 
Wheat” negro, the Pearline house- 
cleaning little girl, the P: a 
gluttoh, the Ivory Soap “at home” 
colored picture, Diamond Dyes 
woman. the Lion Shirt boy, Bee 
cham’s Pills girl reading a news- 
paper, and the Whitman’s Choc 
olate smiling girl. A game invent 
ed by Mr. Doremus followed 
The humorous “illustrated ad 
vertisements” appearing in PrINT- 























ers’ INK from time to time were 
cut out, pasted on bristol board 
cards and ingeniously arranged in 
25 books or suits of four cardseach, 
every group appropriately named 
according to the predominating 
feature of the pictures , as “Weary 
Willie Series,” ‘Personal Series,” 
and so on. An additional card to 
represent the booby was also in- 
cluded and the cards distributed 
among the guests. The game was 
played by each person drawing one 
card at a time from the hand of 
his left-hand neighbor, and when 
a person secured the four cards 
comprising a book or suit, these 
cards were thrown out of the 
game. In this way the number of 
cards was gradually narrowed 
down and finally all were 
“booked” with the exception of 
the booby card which was held by 
a person unable to get rid of it. 
The drawing of the cards and pass- 
ing from one to the other gave op- 
portunity for the guests to read 
and appreciate the many good 
points contained in these. 
-@- 
INDIVIDUALITY. 
your eyes and see if you can’t 
th your mind’s eye a Pearline ad- 
vertinnn lent. 
Or a Royal Baking Powder adver- 
tisement of the olden time. 
Or an Ivory Soap advertisement of 
to-day 
Or, let me say “‘typewriter’’ to you 
and then see if you haven’t a mental 
picture of a Remington machine. 
Just can’t help it, can you? 
That's individuality in advertising. 
ier words, these advertisers have 

ved their business on your minds 
that you can call up the form and often 
times the language of their advertise- 
ments 

What a mint of money such a state of 
things is worth to the advertiser!— 
Profital Advertising. 








so star 
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EXPENSIVE RAILROAD ADVER- 
TISING 


SING. 

“The railroad companies are going 
more and more into expensive forms ot 
special “advertising,” said an official of 
one of the big lines running into New 
Orleans. “This doesn’t mean that the 
old-fashioned folder is being discard- 
ed; on the contrary, more of them are 
printed than ever, but a special effort is 
being made to reach the upper class of 
travelers by means of booklets so hand- 
some and novel that they are apt to be 
preserved for their own sake. Some 
of the Northern lines hav@ issued little 
pamphlets that cost as much as ten and 
twelve cents apiece. The editions are 
necessarily limited to a few thousand, 
and they are sent to selected addresses 
obtained from the swellest tourist agen- 
cies. As a rule, they describe some re- 
sort or place of peculiar interest, and 
the texts and illustrations are prepared 
by the best specialists. The specimens 
I have seen compare favorably with 
the finest magazine work, and the only 
advertising visible anywhere was a 
line or two in small type on the back 
page. In the old days that would have 
been regarded as an insane waste of 
money, but the modern way is to gently 
insinuate an idea into a man’s head by 
force of reiteration rather than _by 
knocking him down with a club. The 
theory is that he will keep the littie 
book, and by referring to it frequently 
will become unconsciously _ 
by the fact that the What d’ye call ’ 
line is the one to travel over. It. is 
pretty well agreed among railroad men 
nowadays that the chief value of the 
folder is the map, and the amount of 
money spent annually on that detail is 
amazing. The life of a map is not over 
twelve months. It has to be changed 
to keep up with new towns and connec- 
tions.” —New anon Times-Democrat. 





THREE COLOR COMPANIES. 
The leading three-color companies in 
the country are the American Three- 
Color Company, Chicago Colortype Com- 
pany and Osgood Art Colortype Com- 
pany, all of this city. —Advertising Ex- 
perience, Chicago. 
- + 
THe man who makes a noise when 
times are quiet is always somewhere 
in the vicinity of the band-wagon when 
the procession starts.—Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Times. 
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POST eae LEGISLA- 


rI¢ IN. 
The New York tvening Tele- 
gram gives the following clear 


account of the bill introduced into 
Congress authorizing the issue of 


fractional paper money, for 
the success of which the As- 
sociation of American Adver- 
tisers is avorking so energetic- 
ally: If a_ bill recently = in- 
troduced in both branches’ of 


Congress at Washington, through 
the efforts of the Association of 
American Advertisers, becomes a 
law, and its supporters have great 
confidence that it will, this country 
will have in circulation $50,00c,000 
worth of paper money different 
from any kind ever seen here. 
The proposed issue is to be in 
bills of the denomination of 5, 
10, 15, 25 and 50 cents, and $1, 
$2 and $s. 

These bills are to be printed in 
the highest style of art employed 
in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and will pass from hand 
to hand in the ordinary business 
transactions of the day. But be- 
sides performing the same duty as 
money now in circulation, these 
bls can quickly be transformed 
into a personal check on the 
United States government, which 
can be made payable to any person. 

If a person wishes to send a 
small amount of money through 
the mail, say fifty cents, to sub- 
scribe for a magazine, all he will 
have to do will be to take a fifty 
cent bill, write on its face the 
name of the person or firm he 
wishes to pay, the city and State, 
and, affixing a penny stamp in 
the space indicated, sign his name 
so that the signature crosses and 


cancels the stamp. 

The bills of less than a dollar 
will be about four inches by two 
in size, and ie of larger de- 
nomination will be the same size 
as the paper money now in cir- 
culation. On each bl lines and 
spaces will be provided for the 
writing necessary to change them 
into government checks. 

When these lines are written 
on, the bill ceases to become 
money, and can be collected only 
By the person to whose order it 


and that person must be 


is made, 











identified. The cheque may be 
collected at the postoffice or 
if the plans of those behind the 


bill are realized, through any bank 
A person at any rate will be 


saved the trouble of going to 
the postoffice to obtain a_ postal 
order and the expense to him will 
be less, for it is proposed to place 
a one-cent stamp on the bills of 
less than one dollar and a two-cent 
stamp on the larger denominaions 
When the check has been paid the 
canceled bill will be returned to 
the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing and reissued. 

This, it is argued, will ep 
nothing but clean, new bills in 
circulation, as the old ones will 
constantly be finding their way 


back to Washington. It is pro 
posed in connection with the plan 
to reissue all the $1, $2 and $5 
government notes now in exist 


ence, including greenbacks, treas 
ury notes or silver certificates, in 
the form of * Post Cheques” of 
the same denomination. 

When money is changed into a 
cheque it will be useless to any one 
but the payee. The lack of con- 
venience in sending small ¢ unts 
through the mails has hae heen 
felt by firms that do a large mail 
order business, so the supporters 
of the law declare, and business 
has been greatly hampered. 

It is argued that the cheque 
money system will entirely remedy 
this trouble. If it is adopted the 
present money order — business, 
within the boundaries of the 
country at least, will be greatly 
decreased. This will not subject 
the government to any loss. it 
is alleged, because the additional 
sale of stamps will more than 


equal the present net profits from 


the money order business. 

In Washineton the bill wn 
as “Senate Bll No. 3.643 and 
House Bill No. 9,632.” The As- 
sociation of the American Iver 
tisers, the office of which is at No 
1829 Park Row Building, do 
ing everything in its power to 
legitimately influence Senators 
and Representatives to favor the 
bill and letter has already been 
sent to Senator Platt. Person 
to whom circvlars are being sent 
are asked to write to the Senator 
and Representative of their dis- 
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trict and ask their influence in 
support of the bill. It is expect- 
ed the bill will soon be reported. 

No organized opposition to the 
bill has developed, and it is al- 
leged that First Assistant Post- 
master General Perry S. Heath 
favors it, but some of the banks 
and express companies are expect- 
ed to work against it. 

The only objection to the post 
cheque that occurs to the Little 
Schoolmaster’s mind is this: The 
post cheques will be used as money 
in most cases before they are made 
individual checks on the govern- 
ment; being so used, they will be- 
come crumpled and filthy, as all 
paper money eventually becomes; 
in such a condition it will be diffi- 
cult, if at all possible, to write on 
them. How this contingency is 
to be obviated has not been made 
apparent. 





ne 
THROUGH TIMIDITY. 

Where there is one man who fails in 
business through audacity, there are ten 
who fail in business through timidity 
and -r-caution.—National Printer- 
Journalist 








The simplest style is the best style 


In advertising 
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ADVERTISING FOR WIVES. 

The earliest English advertisement 
for a wife seems to have been pub- 
lished in a newspaper in the year 1695. 
John Hlaughton, an apothecary and 
dealer in tea, coffee and chocolate, who 
has been styled the father of English 
advertising, began in 1662 to issue 
weekly a kind of trade newspaper, which 
he called A Collection for the Improve- 
ment of Husbandry and Trade. <Ad- 
vertisements were not at first inserted, 
but after a time they became a great 
feature of the collection. In the issue 
of July 19, 1665, appeared the follow- 
ing: “A gentleman about thirty years 
of age, that says he has a very good 
estate, would willingly match himself 
to some young gentlewoman that has 
a fortune of £3,000 or thereabout, 
and he will make a settlement to con- 
tent.” This advertisement is evidently 
written by the editor himself. It con- 
tinues: ‘When it shall appear that 
I am candid, and not otherwise concern- 
ed than in bringing two elderly persons 
to a treaty, and the nine days’ wonder 
and laughter usually attending new 
things are over—-’tis probable such ad- 
vertisements may prove very useful.” 
As these advertisements were at first 
regarded as jokes, Haughton several 
times inserted notices in his paper to 
the effect that they were quite genuine, 
and that he would answer for the par- 
ties. In a short time the number of 
matrimonial advertisements increased 
considerably, and in an issue later on 
in the same year notice is given of 
“several men and women whose friends 
would gladly see them matched.”— 
Pearson's Weekly. 
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Railway Lines, with unqualified success. 


VP 
| dso} CAUTION! There are worthless imitations. 


eA EXACTLY RESEMBLES MOROCCO LEATHER 


i BUT COSTS HALF AS MUCH 

Hs Unequalled for Library, Dining Room, Club Room and Office Furniture 

& This handsome material does not crack, peel or rot; never moulds; never gets sticky ; will not 
\ burn ; defaces with difficulty ; is always handsome. 


Tested for six years by leading Furniture Makers, Carriage and Yacht Builders, Steamship and 


{SA Received Highest Award at the recent National Export Exposition in Philadelphia 
t Enough to cover a chair seat sent for 25 cents in stamps 


Free Sample 15x 6 inches, sent for 7-cent stamp and your upholsterer's address. 


as PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broapway, Derr. J, New Yorn City 


i & 2d 


Genuine has “ Pantasote " stamped on the goods. 
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CERTAIN QUESTIONS ARISE IN THE READER’S MIND WHEN READING THIS ANNOUNCE- 
MENT, | INSTANCE: DO YOU BUY PANTASOTE OR CAN YOU GO INTO A FURNITURE 
STORE AND BUY READY-MADE FURNITURE IN WHOSE PRODUCTION PANTASOTE HAS BEEN 
USED? R CAN YOU HAVE PANTASOTE ONLY WHEN YOUR FURNITURE IS MADE TO ORDER? 


THESE QUESTIONS APPEAR SUFFICIENTLY VITAL TO DESERVE ATTENTION 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS 


PrinTERS’ IN«K solicits marked copies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “ bright say- 
ings,’’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are many of them, and some 
of them are very good. 
CoMPARISONS are inter- 

esting. 

Wuat hat can give more than satis- 
faction ? 

THINKING men 
R.” hats. 

More for a dollar than a dollar will 
buy elsewhere. 

We can gratify your taste without 
drawing too heavily on your purse. 

Not this shape or that shape in par- 
ticular, but every shape that’s shapely. 

TueEse will give satisfaction from the 
time you buy them till they are thread- 
bare. 

IF you can do 
not come here. But you can’t. 
and let us prove it. 

You are never asked to buy at Wan- 
amaker’s, but the silent eloquence of 
the goods we cannot repress. 

Goop clothing, properly tailored, is 
worth a fair price any time. The other 
kind is not worth any price at any time, 

WE don’t think you'll find a store in 
town where they put more style or 
honest tie value in 50 cents than we do 
here. 

“DaInty,’ “sweet,” “cunning,” 
“jaunty.”” No, we don’t say it—we let 
the ladies and the suits speak for them- 
selves. 

Not a high-priced store, but one 
where for a fair price you get a full 
measure of value, heaped up and run- 
ning over. 

We have enough complimentary tes- 
timony to the superiority of our shirts 
to make a patent medicine man green 
with envy. 

OF course it costs attention to keep 
your apparel above criticism, but men 
who have made a success in life will 
tell you it pays. 

It’s always a temptation to the fair 
sex to turn their heads to get another 
look at the style which Plymouth cloth- 
ing gives to a man. 

TWENTY-SIX years of business ex- 
perience have helped us a lot. We don’t 
know how to make better clothing than 


odious, but 


think under “S. & 


better elsewhere do 
Come 


we are now making. 
We are. never’ undersold—never. 
That’s the crystallization—the essence 


—the sum of the specific elements which 
sustain our leadership. 

ComPILe all the clever exaggerations 
bestowed upon competing goods by san- 
guine advertisers and you'll have the 
simple truth about ours. 

IF you want people to know you paid 
$40 for that suit you will have to wear 
a tag on it when in company with our 
suits costing $15 to $25. 

You want a hat that suits you—that 
looks as if the maker had you in mind 
when he made it. We have it; come 
in and let us show it to you. 

Not too high and not too low—but 
just an honest, conscientious price 


one that we can afford to do business 
on and make a little besides. 

CLotutinc that has had the magic 
touch of artists in the cutting ro 
skilled men who have made the grace 
and charm of dress a life study. 

No_ bicycle was ever more properly 
named than the Monarch. The sover- 
eign among bicycles, its strength, en- 
durance and speed remain unsurpassed. 

VE purchased too generously and 
must abide the consequence—which 
means we have decided to accept our 
losses philosophically—prices yield to 
the inevitable. 

WE don’t care what they are worth 
or what they cost. They are broken 
lots and odd sizes, and we don’t ep 
that sort of clothing a minute longer 
than necessary. 

No matter where you have been, 
will find that our stores are d 
The difference lics in ta? foundati 
stone of our business. That stone is: 
Satisfaction at any cost. 

It is a frank store. We make 1 
tense of not being mercenary. 
thinking of your pocketbook—l« 
can take from it what we want 
money); how we can give you in 
of your money something that will 
us what we want more your confi 
your trade. We make our store 
tractive as possible for this very pu 
We try to put as much persuasio: 
the papers as exists in the good 








prices; and the reason that our store 
1s not doing even more busine ss 1 that 
our advertising is not good enous 
~ _—— 
LAPSES, 
I think business men generally do not 


pay enough attention to holding tl 
tomers that they have already s« 
Their energies are devoted to 

new people into the store all the 
and when that is accomplishe 

consider their advertising effort well 
ended. ‘Lapses’? are a great drain on 
a business.—Hardware Reporter 
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HERE! 

\ paragraph in Wanamaker’s Phila 
delphia ad of April 1oth reads 

“What do you get when you buy 
hats at other stores? Stuck. Same 
here for $3.50.” 


STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING EX 
PRESSIONS. 
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IT IS ATTRACTIVE. 
Mr. Vernon, O., April 11, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We inclose a copy of an advertise- 


Your Eyes 


serve you through all 
your waking honrs. 


Itis Very Important 


that these servants shall 
be relieved of all. 


Unnecessary Strain 
due to errors of refraction 
before the nervous system 


Resists the Tax. 


We fit glasses. to relieve 
all eye strain. Let us fit 
you, 


Young & Clark, 


102 South Main St, 
WARD'S BLOCH 


| 


ment we have been running in a daily 
that we may know your opinion through 
Printers’ INK of the thought, diction 
and typography contained. We have 
been reading your journal—PRINnTERs’ 
some time and find it to be 
great help to us in preparing 
rtisement. Surely no merchant 
rd to be without it any more 
can afford to be without his 
uurnal. We are, 
truly, Younc & Crark. 
~> 














OLD TIME COMICS. 

New York April 11, 1900. 

Printers’ INK: 
In your issue of to-day you ask if 
e readers of Printers’ INK 
Yankee Doodle, published in 
many years ago. I have a 
lume of Yankee Doodle, dated 
lished by Wm. H. Graham, at 
u street. Also a volume of 
nerica, which changed its 

kee Doodle with its second 
volume. T Hy was published by T. W. 
Strong, 98 Nassau street, in 1856. I 
e a bound volume of the Pica- 
hed in 1857, at 22 Spruce 
se were the comics of that 
period, are very similar in style and 
i itents are still in use at the 
y Many a joke or piece of 
loing service in current pub- 
lications may be traced back to these 
relics—how much further back I haven’t 
the means at hand to judge. 

Yours truly, : 














Kaurs. 
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MR. CROSBY’S GRAMMAR. 
Office of 

Tue N. K. Farrpank Company. 

Cuicaco, April 14, 1900. 


Editor of PRINTERS’ Inx: 

In Printers’ INK of April rith, on 
page 20, appears a short letter, entitled, 

‘A Plea for English,” signed by Ernst 
S. Jaros, in which this person criticises 
a Gold Dust W ashing Powder card, 
at present in the cars of the New York 
elevated. With all respect to Mr. Jaros, 
the writer lays claim to a fair knowl- 
edge of the correct use of English, 
and notwithstanding the criticism, no 
apology is made for the expression in 
our Gold Dust card to which exception 
is taken. The expression “cleans easy 
was used advisedly, for the simple rea- 
son that it is more expressive and 
euphonious than the technically correct 
one “cleans easily.”” The writer vent- 
ures to say that ninety-nine housewives 
out of a hundred, would say, “ 
Dust Washing Powder cleans easy. 
the housewives we are appez ion For 
the sake of terseness and strength in 
an advertisement one is oftentimes com- 
pelled to be ungrammatical and to talk 
to your prospective customers in lan- 
guage that they will fully understand 
and comprehend. This is especially 
true in a street car card, whet lack 
of space forbids any lengthy argument. 
If Mr. Jaros will notice our Fairy Soap 
cards in the New York elevated cars 
he will find that we are using testimon- 
ials from well-known women and say 
that ‘“‘Mrs. ~ 





Senator’”’ so and so says, 
etc. Now, it is really ungrammatical 
and not elegant English to say ‘‘Mrs. 
Senator Jones,” and it would be much 
more correct to say “‘Mrs. Jones, wife 
of Senator Jones,” but there is no one 
but will admit that “Mrs. Senator 
Jones” is more expressive and answers 
the purpose much better. Every one 
understands what is meant and intend- 
ed. Yours very truly, 

Tue N. K. Farrpank Company, 

T. W. Crosby, Advertising Mgr. 

~~eo 


THE BEST HELP. 
Maroa, Ill., April 16, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Have you people any other journal for 
adwriting that is just as good or bet- 
ter than your Printers’ INK? I want 
to learn how to write ads, and want 
to get hold of something that will show 
me some good illustrations and all about 
how to write up a good, attractive ad. 

‘ours very respectfully, 
W. R. Brppte. 

We publish no other journal de- 
voted to advertising aside from PRINT 
ers’ INK: all our efforts are concen 
trated to making it the best journal and 
help of its kind. A_ year’s reading 
gives the subscriber the views of the 
most successful advertisers, advertising 
agents and advertisement writers, ex- 
amples of the best and the worst ad- 
vertisements, telling him why they are 
good or bad, and intelligent criticism 
of business methods in vogue. And all 
it costs is five dollars for fifty-two is 
sues.—[ Epttor Printers’ INK. 

<< -—— 

Aport a trade-mark that will make 

a comparatively small ad conspicuous. 












THINKS IT STRIKING. 
Toronto, Can., April 11, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Being a reader of your valuable pa- 
per and knowing that you are always 











on the lookout for striking ads, I am 


inclosing one which strikes me as first- 
class. -Yours very truly, 
F, Forrest, Place. 


8 Maitland 
= 


DIDN’T IMPRESS US MUCH. 
Office of 

“Tue Denver TIMEs.” 
Denver, Col., April 9, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Inclosed please find a page from the 
Sunday Times. I wish to call your 
attention to the Jefferay advertisement, 





1900. 


which I consider a work of art. We 
took the window cards of this con- 
cern and made half-tones from them, 
reducing them down, of course, and 


use them both in our 
daily. I wish to ask through your 
columns if you do not consider this 
style of advertising very effective, con- 
sidering the fact that it is difficult at 
best to interest men in reading adver- 
tising. Yours sincerely, 

Tue Trmes-Sun Pus. Co. 

F. I. Carruthers, Mgr. 


Sunday and 


—__ +o - 
HOUSTON AND DALLAS. 
St. Louts, Mo., April 13, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly tell us which has 
largest circulation and how many: 
Hlouston Daily Post, Houston, Texas, 
Dallas News, Dallas, Texas? 

Respectfully, B. M. 

The March, 1900, 
ivan Newspaper 





Ricu. 
issue of the Amer- 
Directory gives the 
circulation of the Houston Post (daily 
and Sundav) as having averaged 12,910 
in 1899. The circulation of the Dallas 
News is kept a mystery by its publish- 


ers; the American Newspaper Directory 
rates this newspaper G, which means 
that in the oninion of the editor of 
the Directory the number of the copies 
it. prints exceeds 4,000. Its circulation 
prohably does not come at all near to 


that of the Houston Post.—[Ep. P. I 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 
WELLESLEY Farms, Mass., April 12. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Will you kindly inform me where I 
can obtain a list of advertising med- 
iums which will be suitable to advertise 
an article for sale to children (mail 
orders)? Yours respectfully, 

RELIABLE SuppLy & Pus. Co. 

On page 1339 of the American News- 





paper Directory for March, 1900, issued 
by the publishers of PRINTERS’ INK 
price $5, there is a list of juvenile pub 
lications having a circulation of 00 
copies and over per issue.—[Ep. Ll’. | 
= — 
“HOUSE ORGANS” WANTED 


Office of 
Water AnD Licut DEPARTMEN 
DanviILte, Va., April 16, 1 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


Will you kindly give me the names 
and addresses of six or seven trade 
journals that are published in tl in 
terest of individual firms. Tha ng 
you in advance, I am, 

Yours truly, G. P. Tat 


JU JXTAPOSITION. 
Bripceport, Conn., April 9, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
How does the inclosed strike you? 
Looks as if Gold Dust was a pretty good 
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“foot-ease.”” This clipping has a right 
to a conspicuous position in your “freak” 


gallery. Yours very truly, 
Witsve M. Waite. 
WHERE ADVERTISING ENDS. 


It is unreasonable to expect your ad- 
vertising to work alone and un sted. 


It is merely the mouth-piece of your 
business. It speaks for you to ple 
you cannot reach in any oth ay 
You can make it say the same ngs 
you would say were you talking to 
them in person. You can make r 


interesting 
draw the 
store But if you don't 


appeal so attractive, 
fective that you c 
to your 





up vour end there your advertising 
will be an expense—not the investment 
it ought to be.—Milwaukee (WWis.) 
Journal. 
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NOTES. 


I reported that the W. A. Barritt 
Company, 54 West 23rd street, manu 
facturers and dealers in hair goods, 
will lo extensive magazine advertising 
uring the coming season. 











Advertisers’ Ex- 
al 





Tue International 
hibition, which will make a_ spe 





feature of posters, is to be held from 
\pril 28th to May 26th, at the Crystal 
Palace, London, under the auspices of 
the Crystal Palace Company. 


several years the Philadelphia 
) has used the first page of 
ers’ Ink. The first Philadelphia 
that naturally comes into one’s 
mind is the Record. Advertising in 
a trade paper did it—The Adviser, 





April 16.—Dr. Mueller- 
a member of the Centrist 
introduced a_ bill in the 
which forbids the publication 
rial corset advertisements that 
the female figure.—N. Y. Even- 


} 
ing Journal, 











e Easter number of the Spring: 
field (Ohio) Daily Press contained over 
one hundred columns of advertising 
matter It was printed in five colors 
and is asserted to have been one of 





the st successful editions ever print- 
ed Springfield. — 

\ CIRCULATION statement received 
since the publication of the March issue 
of the American Newspaper Directory 
from the Deseret News, of Salt Lake 
City, indicates that its daily average for 
a year ending with February, 1900, has 


been 3,531 copies per issue. 
RITER in Fame (New York) for 
suggests that hotels and_ res- 
ts should advertise the specialties 
cuisine, since each hotel and 
restat usually excels in the prepa- 
ration of one article or line of food. 
At present only ‘Parker House Rolls” 











enjoy this distinction. 
Ti Court of Appeals of pe may 


lay, Judge I. D. Moore being the 
n of that tribunal, decided that 
dvertisements, when printed on 
Sunday, lose their legal and authorita- 
tive effect, and are no more than if 
they had never been  printed.—New 
Orleans (La.) Picayune, April 11. 





Frereen dollars per day will main- 
tain in Chicago fifty artistic and power- 
ful bulletins, each having a surface of 
nearly three hundred square feet. They 
would be located at points of greatest 
advantage for advertising your goods. 
More than five hundred locations would 
9 open to your selection.—Gunning 
System Circular. 














As an indication of how advertising 
helps an author to sell his wares, Mr. 
W. I. Goodspeed tells the Little School- 


master that it took him but seventeen 
minutes to sell to Mr. Foster Coates of 
the New York Evening World a serial 
story by the Rev. Mr. Sheldon. As 
a five minutes’ interruption was in- 
cluded in the seventeen minutes, it 
involved only a talk of twelve minutes. 


Newspapers of fifty years ago were 


edited chiefly with a pair of shears and 
with paste. The business of newsgath 
ering was in its infancy. The word 
“telegram” was not coined then, even. 
Display heads were restricted chiefly 
to the words, “By Telegraph.” William 
W. Holden, then editor of the Raleigh 
(N. C.) Standard, and late governor of 
the State, objected seriously to the 
preposition “by,’’ and while in no sense 
acquainted with the Greek, coined the 
word telegram, which was adopted in- 
stantly. This was about the year 1856. 

Newspaper Maker, April 12. 

An important bill affecting advertis- 
ers and publishers was introduced in 
the house by Mr. Hanes. It makes 
publishers of newspapers and magazines 
responsible for their advertisements. 
No paper or magazine can be sold if it 
contains an advertisement which the 
publisher does not know to be all that 
it represents itself to be. An adver- 
tiser who does not satisfy a customer 
that he has carried out all his adver- 
tisement says would be_ subject to 
a heavy fine. No advertisement must 
reflect upon any citizen of Ohio. If it 
does, the advertiser can be imprisoned 
or fined, or both.—Hamilton (Ohio) 
Democrat. 

In its house organ, Tape and Square, 
the Twentieth Century Woolen Com- 
pany, has this to say: The Twentieth 
Century Woolen Company is in receipt 
of frequent requests from its custom 
ers for hints on advertising, and 
while the best talent we have is always 
at the service of our patrons, we be 
lieve it would be profitable for tailors 
using the columns of their local papers 
to subscribe for Printers’ INK, 10 
Spruce street, New York, a_ weekly 
publication which is admittedly the best 
authority in the United States on all 
matters relating, not only to advertis- 
ing, but the promotion of business in- 
terests as well 

Tue Siegel-Cooper Company of New 
York sends letters from Paris to their 
New York customers stating that after 
a two months’ study of foreign fash- 
ions in Paris and London their milli- 
nery experts have sailed for home; that 
original creations by Camille Roger, 
Virot, Paul Virot and Berthe, Jose, 
Esther Mayer, Carlier, Linn Faulkner, 
Heitz Boyer and others have been 
brought to New York in great variety 
and that they have imported all the 
needed materials to duplicate these 
costly hats and will reproduce them at 
prices ranging from $10 to $15, war 
ranting their work to be fully equal to 
the original models costing from $40 
to $75 each, 


Tue case of C. I. Hood, of Lowell, 
Mass., manufacturer of Hood’s 
saparilla, who brought suit Se Dr. 
J. C. Hood, of Louisville, -» against 
the infringement of his beta, 
etc., came up and was argued before 
Judge Evans in the United States Court 
recently. The court ordered an injunc- 
tion, restraining the defendant from 
selling or supplying for sale any prepa- 
ration under the name of Hood’s Sar 
saparilla, Dr. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, J. 
C. Hood’s Sarsaparilla or Dr, J. € 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla generally and also 
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from making use of the word Hood’s 
with or without any prefixes or initials 
upon wrappers, bottles or labels as the 
name of sarsaparilla, except the sar- 
saparilla of plaintiff. 


“THERE seems to be a pretty generally 
expressed opinion,’ says PRINTERS 
NK, “that the circulation of religious 


weeklies is on the decline.” A careful 
investigation fails to substantiate this 
belief to any considerable extent. On 


the whole it may be concluded that the 
religious periodical press is holding its 
own rather better than the ordinary 
weekly. The two religious weeklies 
having the largest circulation are Chris- 





tian Herald (Talmage’s paper), 268,- 
500, and Sunday School Times (Phila- 
delphia), 148,103, with Sabbath Reading 
(New York) a good third at 109,040 
average. There are 300 Christian week- 
lies with a circulation of over 1,000, 
many of them running up to 40,000 
to 50,000.—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press 

Miss Besste Surrvey, of Salt Lake 
City, is 19 years old and pretty. In 
addition she is the first woman in the 


country to own and edit a mining jour- 
nal. After looking over the field in the 
Mormon capital she made up her mind 
that the men who worked the rich mines 


of that region of the country needed 
a journal of their own, which she im- 
mediately proceeded to start. In the 
interests of her paper Miss _ Shirley 


makes regular weekly trips to the prin- 
cipal mining centers, and is said to en- 
joy the confidence of the miners to a 
remarkable extent. She makes it a 
point to explore the new mines opened 
in her territory and declares that she 
thoroughly enjoys her journeys made 
hundreds of feet beneath the surface 
of the earth. Her paper successful 
from a financial standpoint, and is said 
to have considerable influence in mining 
circles.—National Advertiser. 


THE latest issue of ‘the Montreal 
Pharmaceutical Journal contains a re- 
port of an address delivered by Henry 
Miles before the St. James Literary 
Society, presumably of the same city, 
on March 22d, on “Commercial Educa- 
tion.” Mr. Miles sets forth the neces- 
sity of educating boys for business in 
the same manner as they are educated 
for the professions. Instead of send- 
ing them forth at fifteen years of age, 
he would devote three years to teach- 
ing them facts of futurevalue to them. 
The boy who becomes a minister, he 
argues, does not start by cleaning 
pews, or the boy who goes into law 
by scrubbing an attorney’s office; why, 
then, must the lad who enters into com- 
mercial pursuits waste time in menial 
duties? Among the studies advocated 
as being of value to business men are 
history, practical finance, exchange, 
banking, bookkeeping, accounting, pub- 
lic speaking, facts of commerce and 
geography and commercial law. Mr. 
Miles makes a far better ‘“‘case” than 
this brief note would indicate. 


1s 








Epw1tn Pacmer, 
the Palmer House, 
a nervous shock he received 


associate manager of 
recovering from 
Saturday, 


is 


whith had its origin in an ingenious 
advertisement of an Eastern brewing 
firm. Thursday he received a letter 
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from the firm informing him a car load 
of beer had been forwarded to his 
address at the Palmer House. Mr. 
Palmer read the letter several times 
and concluded the brewery had made 
a mistake. He inquired of every one 
in the office whether an order for such 
a large quantity of liquid refreshments 
had been given to any one, but could 
find no verification of the order. eel 
ing positive some mistake had een 
made, he wrote to the Eastern concern 
that he had not ordered beer m 
any one, and least of all had he pur- 
chased a car load of the drink. 1 
reply to his communication was a tele 
gram, which read as follows: “Car of 
beer gone ahead. Shipment cann e 
stopped, and beer is left subject to 
your order.”” Mr. Palmer was excited 
He wondered what he would do th 
so much beer and hardly closed S 
eyes that night, trying to find some s : 
lution of the puzzle. The solution came - 
Saturday morning in the form of an f 
express package addressed to him which ; 
contained a miniature railroad box car 4 
and in it was concealed a bottle of 
beer.—Chicago (lll.) Chronicle. 
—_—__ ++ —___ 
LOGIC. 

Somebody, and a great many some 
bodies, too, at that, although not every 
body, must see and read the ads, oth- 


erwise there would not be that increase 





in demand for advertised articles.— 
Fame, New York. 
—___ +o -—__— 
STEREOTYPED ADVERTISING EX. 
PRESSIONS., 





“SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
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CIRCUS POSTERS. 
The superintendent of the advertising 
car gives each man so many “sheets” 
in the morning, and the man at night 
hands in a statement which is supposed 
show where and how he has placed 
paper. These brigades are followed 
“Ww atchers,’ or “spotters. But the 
impossibility of detecting all crooked 
work may be understood when I say 
that from eight to twelve wagons con- 
taining billposters and paper start out 
on country routes in as many different 
directions, so the “spotter,” not being 
ubiquitous, can not follow every trail. 
One of my “spotters,” however,did once 
ascertain that a party of my men had 
driven into the country and dozed com- 
ly in the shade all day, and had 
ut up any paper and had not fed 
the hired horses, although they did not 
forget to charge for the “‘feeds.”” The 
printing bills of the first-class show are 
enormous. My lithograph bill alone the 
last successful season of my _ show, 
amounted to $40,000, and this was be- 
fore the days of extensive lithographing. 
I believe I ordered the first three-sheet 
lithographing ever made and also the 
first ten-sheet lithograph. This was 
considered a piece of foolishness; but 
when I ordered a_hundred-sheet bill 
and first used it in Brooklyn it was con- 
sidered such a curiosity that show peo- 
ple visited the City of Churches for 
the express purpose of looking at this 
advertising marvel. I can remember 
when one-sheet lithographs cost one dol- 
lar each, and for several years later 
they could not be bought for less than 
fifty to seventy-five cents apiece. They 
can be had now in large quantities for 
about five cents or less the sheet. 

The circus of the present day is 
judged by its paper. One season I ar- 
ranged with a publisher to use a folded 
quarter sheet, three sides of which ad- 
vertised our show and the fourth side 
contained the first chapter of a story 
about to be published in his magazine. 
These were furnished to us in enor- 
mot quantities, and our agents dis- 
tributed them. In Boston we had four 
four-horse wagons full, and these fol- 
lowed our parade The men tossed the 
folders high in the air, and the wind 
carried them in all directions. While 
this style of advertising surprised the 
people, it was soon stopped by city 
ordinance. I think circus people would 
be better off if. ordinances were passed 

( prohibiting billposting; but un- 
itely such a movement would go 
ward breaking up a profitable in- 
dustry. I believe Mr. Seth B. Howes, 
the veteran circus manager, was the 
first one to order a billboard made of 
paste paper on the outside. Previous 
to this all bills were hung or fastened 
with tacks.—Saturday ning Post. 

—_—_+o+—- —-- 

seems to me,” said the magazine 
edit condescending to point out some 
of the flaws in the literary style of 
the contributor, “you use a faulty fig- 
ure of speech when you speak of a 
‘brave old hearthstone.’ How can a 
hearthstone be brave?” 

“Well, sir,” said the contributor, “the 
one I am writing about has been under 
re for nearly forty years without 
flinching.”—Chicago (III) Tribune. 
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Classified Advertisements. 





Advertisements under this head two linesor more, 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
handed in one week iu advance 





"ANT Ss. 
A DVERTISEMENTS for the EvEentnG Post, 
va Charleston, 8. C. 
DVERTISEMENTS for the paper with largest 
local circulation in Charleston, 8. C.—THE 
E VENING POST 
TNOTYPE MACHINIST OPERATOR wants sit- 
4 uation in py oe or Minnesota about 
May 15th. Address “ W. E.,” care Printers’ Ink. 











Qo CCESSFUL special one nt = handle one 
more publication for N. Y¥ strict. Trade 
journal preferred. MORELL, 82 Deane St., N. Y. 


7OUNG MAN (31), seventeen years with a 
prominent on w York weekly, desires posi- 
tion in newspape ffice. Highe: st references, 
Address * DOW IN ” care Printers’ Ink. 
KF ’R SALE-—I desire to sell my lease of a boom- 
ing Democratic paper—only paper in town 
of 1,000. $50 per monthclear. $150 cash buys the 
lease. Address * XENOPHE N,” Printers’ Ink. 


Jetesrc LASS WEB PRESSMAN AND STEREO 

TYPER wants position, Scott, Potter or Hoe 
presses. Now ope rating Bag press. Good on 
newspaper half-tones. “W. H. S.,” Printers’ Ink. 


YPESETTING OR LINOTYPE COMPOSITION 

of on — bag r desired. Experienced men 
Moderate Highest references. Address 
TH! HOMOTY P E COM’Y. 5! Frankfort St., N. Y. 


W ANTED—Fereman for job department of 

newspaper office. References required as 
to habits and ability. Must have experience in 
buying stock and estimating on job work. Ad- 
dress GREENSBORO PUB. CO., Greensboro, N. |. 


Cnr EDITOR, 14 years’ experience, wishes to 
change position. Is now doing acceptable 
editorial work, in addition toregular duties ; can 
write and arrange ads; thorough knowledge of 
mechanical Re ag ent; owns Century type- 

writer. “M RE,” Printe rs’ Ink. 
( RDERS for 5 line advertisements 4 weeks $10 
in 100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circula 
tion wee od other Western weekly papers same 
rate alogue on applic ation. CHICAGO 
NE Ww SPAP E R UNION, 10 Spr uc , New York. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ [N for one year, 
ADVERTISING SPECI ALTIES. 
D-PAPER WALLETS. Write to CHicaGo EN- 

ya VELOPE CLASP Co., Niles, Mich. 





























ss 
SUPPLIES 
Slits Is pope: is prin -d with ink manufac bured 
by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK ( 
Ltd. Spruce 8t., te »w York. Special prices ees 
cash buyers. 





LETTER BROKERS. 
ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 


4 advertising, wanted and to let. What have 
you or w ind do you wish to hire of ust THE 












MEN OF I ERS ASS’N, 595 Broadway, N.Y. 
~-o- 
BOOKS. 
QE ND for booklet on on Railway- Station Adv’t’g. 
» * Maximum ae ity—minimum co >HILA. 
& READING RAILWAY CO.,, Charles A. Klink, 


Advertising Agent, Reading’ Terminal, Phila, 
—— +> 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 

F‘ )R latest newspaper information use the lat- 

est edition of the AMERICAN NEWSPAPER Dt- 
RECTORY, issued March 1, 1900. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on receipt of price. GKo. P 
ROWELL & CO.,, 10 Spruce St., New York, 
— — 
STOCK CUTS. 
YEST collection }4-tone and line cuts for ad’g 
> and booklets in world. Cat. 20c. (refunded) 
SPATULA CO., Boston. 
‘TOCK CUTS for advertising. 2% cents. Send 
stamp for catalogue. COMMERCIAL CUT 
)., 108 Fulton St., New York. 





















MACHINES. 


‘HET ala 99 9 pat., is only $12. REV. 
ALEX. Dick. ci is Ferguson Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 






onesie rs 
PRESS CLIPPI NGS. 
Sle: MANHATTAN P Ri SS CLIPPINGS, Arthur 


Cassot, Manager, 2 West Mth St., New York. 
Trade journals. Personal items. Ads'a specialty. 





- —_——_+o>—_ 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALF. 
NDEPENDENT DAILY PAPER, making $9,000 
per year for owner. Fine plant and building. 
Gross business, $40,000. Leading paper in prosper- 
ous district. “ INDEPENDE NT,’ care P.I 


] ) AILY PAPER within 50 miles of New York 

Purchaser must have $20,000 and references. 
Business and location excellent Owner can 
easily make $6, 500 per year. “N. Y.,” care P. | 
+o 









HALF-TONES. 


] ALF-TONE, 10c. an inch regret | 00. Zine 

4\se. one col. portrs a outline $1.10, half 
shade $1 25, full nde 21.7 Cash must accom- 
pany order. ART ENGR AV ING CO., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

YEWSPAPER PORTRAITS, line or half-tone, 
4 single column, $1.00 each. Best quality; 
prompt delivery. Write for circular—it may 
interest you. INTERNATIONAL ENGRAVING 
CO., 1520-1522 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

<> 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
T= "YCLE wagons for mer 





r merchants, $40; lettered 
to suit. KOADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N. 


Fo, the purpose of inviting announcements 
Advertising Novelties likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in 

serted under this head once for one dollar. 





NAPS and hats are being used by many adver- 
tisers to advantage. We should be pleased 
fore you samples and prices. BROWN 
sIGELOW, Mfrs. of Specialties for Advertisers, 
St. 7 raul, Minn. 
[ TP-TO-DATE advertisers use banners on their 
) wagons. Most unique and attractive device 
any style he on changeable with 








ever inve = 





6-inch gas . GEO, W, BARTLETT, patentee, 
134 E. Van Buren St., C bidecamne 
peste Beater ors —s 


FOR SALE. 


Q@ TONEMETZ perfecti 
. four or eight $1,000. Now in 
daily use on THE EF} Brockton, Mass. 


( le million or more original letters from ‘95, 

6, 97, 98, and 99. Will be sold in lots to 
suit oe purchaser. They have never been copied 
or used. Let me know the quantity you want and 
I will make the price all right. Wilt sell for cash 
only. Address H. A. GRIPP, German 
Tyrone, Penn. 


8,000 per hour, 















Fyne issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper, or to sell a paper, or type or ink, the thing 
to do is toannounce your desire in a classified 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line, As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
St., New York 
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{DVERTISING MEDIA. 
NICKELL MAGAZINE, Boston. 
i 
[HE EVENING 1% ST, Charleston, S$. C. 
pHe EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
ypue EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 


*UBSCRIPTION premiums wanted. 
\ TRADE, Nashville, Tenn 


FARM AND 


bees best advertising medium in Charleston, 
S. C., is THE EVENING Post. 
N ICKELL MAGAZINE guarantees its circula- 
a tion claims, under a $1,000 forfeit. 
‘HR EVENING POST, of Charleston, 8. C. 
claims the largest local circulation. 


PRINTERS’ IN 














tT official journal fet all city advertising of 
tharleston, S. C., is THE EVENING Post. 


K KEP your eye on FARM AND TRADE, Nashvil 

A Tenn. it’ s growing. Only 10c.aline now 
40) WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE. 

Brockton, Ma Circulation exceeds 6,00 

DVE RTISERS’ GU IDE, Newmarket, J.,9 





d line. Cire’n 4,500. © lose 24th. Sa: ut free. 
NY person adve rtising in PRINTERS INK ¢ te 
4 the amount of $16 or more is entitled to : 


ceive the paper for one year 
fags 





parerhaing forall the de ‘partments of t! 
of Charleston, S.C. is done under 
contrac . exclusively in THE EVENING Post. 








WEB perfecting press, linotype machi 
Ps and a building of its own is evidence 
the prosperity of THE EVENING Post, of Chari 
ton, S.C. 


Ts Southern farmer boy swears by FARM AND 
TRADE, Nash , Tenn., the only paper 
the world pablishe 4 in his interest. 10c. per 

agate line. 


TICKELL MAG AZINE ad rates, 30c. agate lin 
S 10 and 20 per cent dis. on 3,6 
> : the lowest magazine rate. Figur 
it out yourself. 





i ig reach the prosperous farmers of the South 
y iD T : hville, Tenn. ; 10% 
ith of month pre 





per agate line. Forms close 
— date of issue. 





‘HE only farme A Lg eens r in_the world 
FARM AND TR pag new Tenn. If you 
want to reach that e best and only m« 
dium is FARM AND TRADE. Rates 10c. per line 


VACIFIC COAST FRUIT WORLD, Los Angek 
Cal. Foremost farm home journal. Actua 

average 5,053 weekly, among wealthy rancher 
growing rapidly; é rate line ;no medicine ads 


I ARDWARE DE: RS’ MAGAZINE. 
Exceeds 10,000 every issue. 
Three hundred regular advertisers. 
DANIEL T. MALLETT, Publisher 
Broadway and Murray St., New York City 


6 lie EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C., 

publish want advertisements at one cent a 
word net; 50 inches display for $15; 100 inch« 
$25 ; 300 inche 8, $60 ; 500 inches, gyv0; 1,000 inches for 
$165. Additional chi arges for position and break 
ing of column rules. 





2s 








I 

























\ BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 

fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than on 
vighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in the 
right papers, your advertising will “Yd Corre 
spondence soli sited. Address THE GEO. P 
ROW we ADVERTISING AGENC ic, 10 Spruce St ; 
New York 


Dp HEROLD DES GLAUBENS, of St. Louis 
Mo., a Catholic weekly, founded in 1850 
proves a_ circulation exce eding 30,000 copic 
weekly. Rate, 70 cents per inch on 3 or more 
insertions. Discounts, 10 per cent on 104 inches; 
15 per cent on 260 inches ; 20 per cent on 520inch« 
a lower rate than is offered by any other relig 
ious paper in the United States on guaranteed 
circulation, Write home office or OTTO KOENIG, 


Eastern Agent, 727 Park Row Building, N. Y. 











‘HE HOME MAGAZINE, OF NEW YORK, is in 

its thirteenth volume, having been start “+ As 
the Commercial Travelers’ Home Magazine 
year ago the name was changed to the Homt 

(I AGAZINE, and the office removed to New York 
City, Since then the energies of the MAGAZINE 
have been devoted more to pushing the circula 
tion than toward building up the advertising 
atronage, upon the principle that circulation 
1s absolutely essential to give advertisers satis 
factory results on their business. 

The circulation is now 50,000 copies, actually, of 
which about 31,700 are regular subscribers an 
the balance news-stand sales, exchange and ac 
vertising copies. A feature about our circulation 
is that we deal direct w ith the news trade outside 
of the American News Co, 

Our rate is $60 per page net, half and quart« 
“— pro rata, or 40 cents per agate line. 

We want your business because our circula 
tion will bring you results. We are always 
ready to give any details to vossible custome 

l you tryus! THE HOME MAGAZINE, 93 99 
Nassau St., N, Y. City. 
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WEEKLY PAPERS FOR SALE, 
N CENTRAL NEW YORK. Making $3,300 year 
ly Fine plant, worth $6,500. Rich countr ry. 
Price, $5,000. A bargain. E. P. HARRIS, 150 
Nassau St., New York. 





N MAINE. In growing town. Exclusive field. 

Large circulation, good plant_and_ profits. 

Price, $3,800 fo mntrol. E. P. HARRIS, 150 
Nassau St., New York. 


= 





[* ILLINOIS For $1,500,a paper doing $2,500 
business at profit of $1,000 at least. _}asy 
terms. E. P. HARRIS, 150 Na-sau St., New York. 





N NEW YORK, in township of 6,°00. Clearing 
$2,300 pe r year. Good plant ; excellent stand 

1 Pric 000. Reasonable terms, P. 

HARRIS, 130 Ni ssau St.. New York. 








N CONNECTICUT. Hoc ompetition within ten 
miles. — Plant worth $2,000. 
Price, $2,000, E. a ARRIS 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


DAILY NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE. 
N NEW YORK, Demce atic daily. Bargain, 
fors$ , & paper ma r $1,600 in an unde 
eloped s ate, Must be boug ht immediately. 
31,000 or more cash necessary. E. P. HARRIS, 
150 Nassau St., New York 














N MISSOURI. Making owner $5,800. Plant, 
5,000. Fine chance for industrious man. 
City of 20,000 Price, $10,000—half cash. E. I’. 
HARRIS, 150 Nassau St, New York. 
N NE W YORK, ~ Business, $40,000. Profits, 
s rice, $20,000. Democratic. bh. P. 
HARKIS, ‘150 Nassau St., New York 


N NORTH CAROLINA, clearing $2,000 yearls 
and not developed. Good plant, WW. Price 
$3,350. E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., New York: 














N MINNESOTA, vlearing 500 and upwards. 
Good plant and business. $4,000 necessary, 
E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., New York. 





N CUBA, Success ful American os er Fine unt 
| worth 00, Fine prospects ; 000 cash 
necessary. E, P. H ARRI 1S, 1-0 Nassau St. N,  - 


N MICHIGAN, clearing & $3,500. poss plant, 
typesetting machines. etc.; p $10,000. 
E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., New Gok, 





\ "EST OF MISSISSIPPT, in city of 50,000, Price, 
$30,000. E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N.Y. 
YAPERS in numerous places, which we are not 

y except to very yer 

E. I 50 Nassau St., N. Y. 






able buyers. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS FOR SALE. 


& PLENDID CLASS WE! KLY. doing #7 0,000. un- 
‘ expectedly offered for quick sale. Old; 
solid. Can be readily made to clear $20.000 per 
year. Buyer should have $30,000. E. P. HARRIS, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


Sou ID MERCANTILE WEEK L Y, clearing 
£,000. and easily increased. #20,000, EK. P. 
HAR ais, 150 Nassau St., New York. 


I SEEK a buyer to pay $400,000 for a substantial- 
ly ~~ established weekly, paying $50,000 net 
profits, E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., New York. 





\ ECHAN CAL PAPER, making $15,000, value 
a $100,000 ; can be greatly exte nde dand made 
very profitable. E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., 
New York. 


*RADE WEEKLY, Western city. clearing $5,000 
above expenses. $20,000 Third can be sold 
for $8,333. E Pr. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y 
6 PAVER, making over $8,000, value 
$50,000. E. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 





WE! RN TRADE PAPER 
$3,000; price, $7,000. F. 
Nassau St., New York 


‘R — WEEKLY excellent ne ld, $7,000. 
. P. HARRIS, 150 Nassau St., Nev wrk 


showing —— 
. HARRIS, 150 











PPLICANTS to buy newspapers should state 
responsibility and give references. oS 3 
HAR RIS, 150 Nassau St , New York 











STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 
QTEREOTY PE outfits $17 up; Hot ana Cold 
‘ processes included ; make your own cuts in 
white on black and Granotype, no etching. Send 
stamp. H. KAHRS, 240 East 33d St , New York. 

— +o —-- 
ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NUTS We tell you how to make them for $1. 
No camera, no tools, no experience 1 equired. 
Particulars for stamp. C. D. LOVE, Coshocton, O. 





\ E make designs, illustrations and engrayv 
ings for catalogues, book covers, pamph- 
» Magazine and new spaper advertising 
tches submitted. INTERNATIONAL ENGRAV 
ING CO., 1520 1522 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 


_ 


iDV ERTISEMENT 4 ,ONSTRUCTORS 
J HOWLAND HARDING 1545 Broadway. 
ere 











ge Som R. GERRY, 111 Nassau St. Ads. Book- 
‘ ’ 


s. Pictures 
»ETAIL adwriting. FRANK EGBERT OLDER, 
\ 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 
c* ISP ADS with a convine ing flavor. MISS 
WOODLE, 6 Wall St., N. Y. 
A» A DAY $10 a month. GEORGE H. HAY 
wor 1D, 9 Ainity, New London, Conn, 
( ‘RISE 8 page booklet, $10. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
FOLK, 446 W. Main St , Louisville, Ky 
1 00° comMP LETE Shoe Ads, all new, for $2. G. 
SYFERT, 243 8. High St., Columbus, O, 
DS written in first-class peer: Satisfaction 
d guaranteed. LOUIS ALLEN, Wintie ld, Kan. 








G*¥ DER & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 
agents, Woman's Temple, Chicago. Write 








Ts shortest, surest and s t route to profit- 
able medical journal publicity is ie 
the MEDICAL af 
William St., New Yor 


I ypRar ER’S EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING IDEAS 

for manufacturers or any business using 
mail advertixing. Adwriting and printing. 
WALTER J. DRAPER, Ad-torney, Fulton, N. Y. 
QTRONG ADS. 
h THEY’RE_PULLERS, TON, 
Not expensive. Any business. Se = 
and data ; Be ill mail you 3 sample: s,an 

Al 


Vv E RTISING BUREAU, 100 


stampe 
sis >, TRY 
ME. G NE THE ADMAN, Ist National Bank 
Building, Oil City, Pa. 








»USY this month on ads and booklets for 
» catarrh cure, kidney pills, celery tablets, face 
powder, debility cure, seltzer aperient, pleasure 
vehicles, drug boxes, tooth brushes ‘and silk 
waists. i x All lines are in my line. 
a k for evide noe JED SC ARBORO, 20 Morton 
, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GAVE YOUR GRAY MATTER. 
: Pithy, original “ heads,” with introductory 
reading matter for clothing, men’s furnishing 
and department store advertising. This service 
to but one store in each city. Send 50c. for 25, $1 
for 75. N.S. REID, 1004 Vickroy St., Pittsburg, Pa. 








7’ ASTLY more people than you would suspect 
seriously believe that it is impossible to be 
dignified and decorous without being dull, and 
this * faith ” is shown by their advertising 
‘wor No one could despise (so-called) 
“funn adve rtising more than I do, but there 
is a certain “ crispness” that widespread, profit 
abie notice demands, and Bet not be denied 
yes, there FRANCIS I ULE, commercial 
literature of all kinds, eee Street, Phila- 
delphia. No postal cards, please 


» OOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CIRCULARS. 

) Tam in a position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other man 
in the busin make the fashion in typo- 
graphical dis} I have charge of the me 
ch» nical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
vaper in the world is so much copied. My facil 
ities are unsurpassed for turning out the com 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it will 
pay you to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man- 
ager Printers’Ink l’ress, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. Tencentsa copy. 
Subscription ong 3 five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollarsa bundred. Noback numbers 

«2 Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for #30. or alarger number at the same rate. 

t= Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special contidential terms. 

t If any person who has not paid for it is re- 
ceiving PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subseribed in his name. Every aper is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 

ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to the inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 








Oscar Herzperc, Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucay, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 

NEW YORK OFFICES: NO. 10 SPRUCE ST. 
LONDON AGENT, F. W. o. 50-52 Lub- 
GATE HILL, E. C. 


NEW YORK, » APRIL 25, 1900, _ “1900. 


ENERGY, invincible determina- 
tion, an honest purpose and some 
ready money will do anything that 
can be in the advertising world. 





THERE are articles that enter the 
house by the front door, the side 
door, the kitchen door and the 
basement door. Each must be 
studied from its own standpoint. 
A system that might sell one rap- 
idly might prove a failure if ap- 
plied to another. 


A PROMINENT Chicago caferuns a 
full page in the theater programmes 
to advertise its advantages as an 
“after-the-play” resort, and by way 
of establishing itstI£ in the mem- 
ory and good graces of the fem- 
inine portion of the audiences it 
prints a dozen recipes for making 
dainty dishes as they are prepared 
by its own chefs and served at its 
own tables. 


THE Michigan Bulletin, the official 
paper of the Michigan Press Associa- 
tion, in its issue for April, 1g00, com 
ments editorially upon the American 
Newspaper Directory as follows : 

The system of frequent revision, to 
gether with the practice of retaining in 
the description of the paper former esti 
mates and circulation statements cov 
ering a period of from five to seven 
years, not only permits latest circula 
tion gains to be promptly shown, but 
also es whether it is grow 
ing or falling off, whether the publisher 
habitually furnishes a frank and truth 
ful statement or habitually avoids doing 
so; also whether a publisher’s statement 
has gained general credence or is re 
garded as of doubtful worth. 
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Printers’ INK hasn’t heard a 
single good word for the Associa 


tion of American § Advertising 
Agents, recently organized 
Charles H. Fuller. Is there abs 


lutely nothing good to be said of it? 


Mr. H. I. IRELAND, 925 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., issues a 
booklet giving a collection of street 
car cards. To an advertiser c 
templating an expenditure in this 
direction, a glance at such a boo! 
let is likely to be valuable; even 
though he should not find in it 
something available for his own 
business, it may be productive of 
ideas possible of ut lization. No 
doubt Mr. Ireland would lx 
pleased to mail it to any adverti 
sufficiently interested to ask for 


Tue Harry Allen Company, of 
Saginaw, West Side, Mich., man 
ufacture a series of alum‘num 1 
elties that appear to PRINTERS’ INK 
to be well available for us 
advertising novelties. Among 
them is an egg-shell ink we 
which one may roll round desk 
or table without spilling a drop of 
the ink it contains, an aluminum 
mucilage bottle with unique 
vantages, a lock crank for cline 
ing the knob of the lock of a safe 
and a music stand that weighs 
twelve ounces in all and may Ix 
carred round in one’s pocket 
Ve rily there are ingenious met 
Saginaw. 





IF any such thing as discipline is 
visited by the authorities of the Meth 
odist Church upon erring or backslid 
ing members, there is occasion for its 
application to one Shank, who assumes 
to edit at Omaha a Methodist paper 
called the Christian Advocate. Wav 
ing been once convicted by PRINTERS’ 
INK of the disgusting crime of tergiv- 
ersation, this man has the bad taste to 
revive the subject in his issue of April 
7th, admitting his guilt and explaining 
how it happened. And there, in a 
half a column editorial, without reason 
or excuse, he proceeds to rep¢ his 
former misdemeanor in a more a; 
vated and disgusting form, exhibiting, 
if possible, a meaner quality of tergiv 
ersation than in his former effort. 
Shank is doubtless a crank. If no 
other punishment can be meted to 
him somebody ought, at least, to 
spank Shank. 
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ADVERTISING experience is none 
the less valuable because it 1s 
printed and is that of another man. 





Tue Consolidated Renovating 
Company of Chicago, which cleans 
windows and scrubs floors, reports 
having secured ninety regular or- 
ders from written postal cards sent 





out to business concerns within 
the territory the company covers. 
Newspaper advertising was not 
available because of the limited 
and concentrated extent of this 
territory. Mr. H. H. Baker, the 
advertising manager, tells Print- 


INK of some of the advertis- 
ideas he has in mind. Among 
these are uniforms for his clean- 
ers, a pretty trade-mark to be 
painted on all his brushes, etc., for 
elevators a sign, ‘Please Call Your 
”* with the company’s trade- 


ERS’ 
ing 


*1oors 


mark at one side and little “‘stick- 
ers” containing an announcement 
of the firm’s specialties, to be 


"seeping to the door of empty of- 
fices, or to such other places where 
they will attract attention without 
causing inconvenience. 








IN its April issue Profitable Ad- 
vertising had an interview with 
Edgar A. Gove, the Providence 
(R. advertising agent. Among 
other interesting observations, 
Mr. Gove had this to say: 

One of my pet hobbies in advertising 
is against all ordinary rules of money 
making If possible, I prefer to ex- 
periment on conservative lines before 
laying down a definite policy for a 
house to follow. If an article comes to 
us to be advertised, instead of taking 
the lump sum of money suggested, or 
suggesting a lump sum of money, and 
endeavoring to place it to the best of 
our knowledge, we prefer to take a 
very small part of it, and strike out 
in some one town and experiment there. 
Get the goods in the retailer’s hands, 
advertise in the local papers, get a 
report from the retailer how the goods 
sold, what satisfaction they gave, and 
what proportion of profit there is in 
this particular article compared with 
other articles they may be handling of 
a similar nature. Then it is up to the 
article, so to speak. If the report is 
that the article sells, and is favorably 
taken by the public, we go ahead. It 
is according to the way the goods are 
received by the consumer that our 


campaign is planned. 


The initial article in Printers’ 
Ink of April 18th, by Mr. Seth 
Brown, advocated the same plan. 


Is — a good one? And if not, what 


are its disadvantages? 


Ir all papers and magazines 
would decline advertisements of 
fraudulent or grossly exaggerated 
character the confidence of read- 
ers would be greatly increased and 
advertising would bring more sat- 
isfactory returns. 


THE Review of Reviews gets 
out a brochure in a_ handsome 
cover, entitled, ““About School Ad 


vertising: Does It Pay?” and con 
sisting of photographic reproduc- 
tions of letters from schools, tell 
ing why they advertise in its col 
umns. The booklet makes a con 
vincing piece of advertising liter- 
ature. It is interesting to note in 
this connection a special induce- 
ment that the Review of Reviews 
offers to school advertisers. For 
a net cost of $124 a half-inch an- 
nouncement is inserted in all the 
issues of the year save two summer 


ones, in each of which a quarter 
page advertisement placed at the 
top of the page and_ illustrated 


without charge is substituted. By 
taking advantage of this offer the 
school advertiser gives readers the 
impression that he is a large ad- 
vertiser, when, as a matter of fact, 
he is limiting himself to a paltry 
half-inch. 


IN 


a 


TENERIFFE. 


Office of of 

H. G. Hastincs 
WHOLESALE AND 
ATLANTA, 


& Co., 
RETAIL SEEDSMEN. 
Ga., April 13, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We dislike to take valuable 
PRINTERS’ INK, but as a f. 
subscriber we would ask that you note 
on the bottom of this sheet the name 
of any paper published in the Island 
of Teneriffe, if there is any published 
there. Any information which you 
could give us would be very much ap- 
preciated. Allow us to say that we do 
not think that any of the Printers’ 
Ink “babies” will ever be quite the 
equal of the “old lady.’ 
Respectfully yours, 
1. G. Hastines 


time of 
favor to a 


& Co. 
which is the 
INK has on hand, 


In its 1897 edition, 
latest PRINTERS’ 


the Newspaper Press Directory, 
published by C. Mitchell & Co. 
of London, lists the following 
publications as being published 


in Santa Cruz de Teneriffe, which 
is the principal town in Teneriffe, 
Canary Islands: 

El Memorandum. 

El Diario. 

El Anunciador. 
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The issue of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, of Philadelphia, for De- 
cember 23, 1899, contained a long 
article on the inventions of William 
Friese-Greene, “the Edison of 
England,” many of which are of 
special interest to advertisers. 
PRINTERS’ INK finds room only for 
the follow:ng descriptions: 

The inventor walked over to a 
table. He picked up a piece of 
wire from the electric-light supply 
of the room, fastened it to a piece 
of zinc in among the bottles of 
chemicals that littered the table, 
took a coin from his pocket, moist- 
ened a piece of paper with his 
tongue, picked up another wire, 
pressed it upon the silver coin, let 
the current on—lo, the impossible 
was possible, printing without ink 
was accomplished! After the cur- 
rent had passed through the coin 
it left a brownish impression of 
the figure of the piece of money, 
clear, accurate, inkless. It needs 
no great exercise of the imagina- 
tion to picture what all this means. 
Not only does the invention do 
away with ink but it does away 
with the expense of all future ink- 
ing apparatus; it saves, so it is 
estimated, fully thirty-three per 
cent in the cost of all future 
presses: it permits the use of 
present-day presses; the paper for 
the printing will cost little if any- 
thing more than at present, while 
the engine which drives the wheels 
of the press supplies the ink. 

At the outset the inventor used 
a dampened paper, as in all modern 
printing. When this paper was 
acted upon by electricity it bore 
no sign of the type to which it had 
been ~ exposed. It was necessary, 
after the electric current had been 
passed through it, to develop the 
paper as any photographic nega- 
tive is developed in order to bring 
out the impression. This was an 
interesting thing, but did not ap- 
pear to be of commercial value. 
The next step was another inven- 
tion, a chemically prepared paper 
wh‘ch would enter the press from 
the roll pure white, without a drop 
of water dampening its huge bulk. 
and come out of the other end 
printed with a perfection ink never 
gave. By this invention the speed 
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of the paper, so to speak, is the 
speed of the press—that is to say, 
no matter how many thousands 
of impressions the press may be 
able to make, the paper will keep 
pace with it and come out unvexed 
by accidents. Stranger still, any 
possible color may be given simply 
by introducing different chemicals 
in the mixing of the pulp when the 
paper is under manufacture. 
Stocks of paper on hand may also 
be treated with the chemicals in 
solution, thus avoiding loss. 

Many of these chemicals are 
known photographically in the de- 
velopment of negatives—acetate of 
lead, sulphate of iron, amidol, 
metol, glycin, and the like. When 
the paper has been treated with the 
last named, for example, the color 
of the printing will be blue; when 
amidol is used the color will be 
brown, the depth of the brown 
varying with the strength of the 
ami idol. Several colors may be 
printed at once while the press is 
go:ng at lightning speed without 
the alteration of a nut or lever, 
the face of the plate on which color 
printing is to be done being merely 
supplied with different kinds of 
metal for the different colors de- 
sired. The paper to be used ir 
inkless printing is patented—that 1 
to say, the process of manufacture 
is patented, but licenses to make 
it are to be sold at a figure which, 
it is claimed, will not appreciably 
increase the cost, while paper 
manufacturers will not be obliged 
to so to large expense in the altera- 
tion of their plants. The material 
used to sensitize the paper is very 
plentiful and very cheap. The 
printing is brilliant, but there is 
nothing in the electricity wh ch in 
any way may blur or make indis- 
tinct. In a nutshell, the process, 
as applied to a regulation modern 
press, is this: 

A sheet of zine or carbon sur- 
rounds the cylinder of the press, 
or lies flat in the case of a flat-bed 
press. Into this zine a pos'tive 
current of electricity is sent. To 
the type, or the stereotype plate, a 
negative current is sent. As the 
paper passes over the face of the 
tvpe a current of electricity flows 
through it. Wherever the paper 
touches the type or the block for il- 
lustration, or whatever is to be 
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printed, the impression is produced pictures and other advertising 
by this subtle, mysterious agent; photographs, now being turned out 
inkless printing is accomplished. in England by the million by this 


In addition to the saving in ex- 
pense, all types, blocks and the like 
are kept as clean and bright as 
though new; no washing is neces- 
sary; no rd Ps is caused by the 
electric current to the finest type 


faces or the most delicately en- 

graved plates; the current is a pre- 

servative of blocks and plates. 
The inventor was down on his 


knees in front of a round-topped, 





iron trunk, digging out all sorts of 
things—patent reports, copies of 
applications, letters from the four 
quarters of the globe, original 
drawings of inventions. Finally 


he fished out some photograph c 


prints, some of them the ordinary 
cabinet size, some larger. As he 
handed me some he said: 

‘There, sir! There’s the very 
first piece of paper ever printed 
with an automatic photographic 
printing machine.” 

The picture was one of Mr. 


Friese-Greene with his pet dog. It 
was the first tangible result of one 
of the most remarkable inventions 
of this remarkable man. It was 
produced by automatic photo- 
graphic printing, or printing by 
photography, “printing by the 
mile,” Mr. Greene calls it. It was 
this that led up to printing by elec- 
tricity. Like the latter, it is 
simple enough when you come to 


understand it. But for the inkless 
printing it might of itself have 
wholly revolutionized the pr-nting 
trade. The machine which Mr. 
Greene invented and patented, and 
which he has sold outright for 
$50.000 to a well-known London 
publishing house, is practically a 
photographic printing press. 

A strip of prepared paper passes 
‘n at one end of the machine, in- 
terrupted at intervals as it goes 
on through. It comes out at the 


other end a finished photograph or 
Diece of printed matter. At each 
interruption of the paper as it jour- 
Neys it is exposed to a negative 
from which a print is automatically 


made. As it journeys, also, the 
picture 1s not only printed, but 
toned, and fixed, and washed, and 


polished, if a polished surface be 
desired. Not only is the system 
adapted to the printing of cigarette 


process, but it is adaptable to the 
printing of illustrated magazines. 
The paper is sensitized. As it 
stops at intervals a curious ar- 
rangement of the mechanism 
draws up the negat:ve, which is 
made on a translucent medium, and 
presses the negative upon the 
paper. At the same instant a time 
shutter is automatically opened, 
admitting the light, and automati- 
cally shut when a long enough 
interval has elapsed to print the 
picture; or the light of an electric 
arc lamp may be used, in which 
case no shutter is required. 

“You will see,” said Mr. Greene. 

that in the first picture made the 
print is on one side only. Naturally 
this would not be satisfactory for 
a magazine—for instance, where it 
would be necessary to print on both 
This was obviated 
making the machine 

reversed, the paper 
first printing on one side in one 
machine, and then on the other in 
the second.’ 

One does not wonder that the 
London firm was willing to pay 
well for the invention when it was 
to include printing from negatives 
of types as well as from negatives 
of photographs. The _ pictures 
come from this wonderful machine 
at the rate of two thousand an 
hour without the aid of human 
muscle or the guidance of the hu- 


sides at once. 
by simply 
double, and 


man mind. It would seem to be 
in some ways a more wonderful 
thing than the inkless printing. 


he longer Mr. Friese-Greene 
dug down into that mysterious old 
trunk the more I w: as prepared to 
believe him one of the modern 
wizards of the world. 

“You would hardly believe me if 
T should tell you how many months 
I spent on th’s little disk,” he said 
holding up the apparatus. 3ut | 
conquered in the end.” 

This disk promises a complete 
revolution in the present-day ideas 
of color photography. By means 
of it Mr. Greene is enabled to 
photograph with one plate at one 
exposure every possible tint in anv 
landscape, painting. or anything, 
no matter what. which has color in 
it. Making a lantern slide, for in- 
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stance, from this negative, he again | WHAT'S IN A NAME? | 
uses the disk, and upon a screen ,, Phe country abounds in “Sun 

3 luces every ssible ti f Stars,’ Worlds and Globes, but 
reproduces every possible tint OF there is but one publication bearing 
nature. It is one of the most mar- fair Luna’s name, located in Battle 


velous things that this inventor has Creek, Mich. Daily papers do not fur- 
nish many’ innovations In nomencl: at re. 




























ever accomplished. ’ “Posts,” “Mails,” “Expresses,” “Tele. 
The disk is composed of three grams,” “Heralds,” “Journals,” “Tim 
sectors, one red, one yellow, one and “Tribunes” follow each other in 


> . Senin, ie = ; every city except in Oil City, Pa., 
blue, the primary colors. When \here the sonale @0t ie mews trom 
the picture 1s to be taken, the disk the Morning Derrick and the Eve) 
is rapidly revolved in front of the Blizzard. Weeklies and monthlies : 
lens, or possibly in the camera it- . we at. “a : 
self directly behind the lens, and “Broad Axe,” a “Hatchet,” a “Lever,” 
immediately in front of the glass and a “¢ 1, B lar while Kz anges has 
plate or film. The negative thus ot erp ag oa mm... F fe wai 
~ wo i ) < « : « Sigt 
made is developed in the ordinary ¢éq in the Directory as “radical,” w! 
way. From this negative a com- the Gatling Gun of Sioux Falls, 
mon lantern-slide transparency is #8 @ monthly in the interests of tem 
T1.:. : ° 7 ance. The Arkansas Thomas Cat b« 
made. This 1S placed in a lantern jo resemblance to the back-yard mid- 
and the disk is again revolved in night disturber of slumbers from whence 
front of the lens of the lantern. it takes its name. The “Owl” and -the 
. “Gamebird” each fill their chosen sphere, 
Immediately upon the screen, as and the “Georgia Cracker” tous 
soon as the disk is in sufficiently elbows with the “Hoosier Hustk 
rapid rotation, appears the scene, Be peony on en poe pele 
. se as a week f aevotec o sic 
prec cisely as it was in nature, in the music trade, while the “Red Polled 
every hue and tint and shade, a Record” is something of a puzzler till 
marvelous and convincing copy of = look - 4 and find it is fied 
oi: ye Ss ras. z ng 
nature. Stranger even than this. ive stoc agazine ertist 
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the object to be photographed need IT DEFEATS ITSELF. 
not be motionless; no matter how ‘There are some advertisers who speak 


fast it is moving, if only the proper so highly of their wares as to be al 
camera for swift motion be used Certain. to disappoint those who ! 
he biects ns itl ~ It would be impossible to furnish goods 
the objects appear without a that are equal to some descriptions we 


change from hues of the original. read.— Advertising World. 
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NEXT TO 
A GOOD WIFE 


IN CASE OF ILLNESS OR FORCED 
IDLENESS WILL BE A DEPOSIT OF 


Money in this Savings Bank. 


A HANDSOME SUM OF MONEY MAY SOON BE ACCUMULATED IP YOU", WILL 
SAVE SOME PORTION OF YOUR INCOME EVERY DAY, THEN MAKB& REGULAR 
WEEKLY SAVING DEPOSITS at the : 


$1.00 


WILL DO 70 OPEN“A’ 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT. ST., 
ST: LOUIS. 
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from 9a. m. to 4:30 p. m. 
Monday Evenings, 
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THE FOUR SUGAR BOWLS. 
In its attempts to learn the best 
newspaper, the one that gives ad- 


vertisers best service in propor- 


tion to the price charged, Print- 
ers’ INK has awarded four Sugar 
Bowls. The First Sugar Bowl 
was awarded February 15, 1899, 
to the Kansas City Star, that pub- 
lcation having been pronounced 
the daily newspaper that gives an 


advertiser best service, in propor- 
tion to the cost, of any published 
west of the city of Chicago. The 
Second Sugar Bowl was awarded 
October 4, 1899, to the Los An- 
geles Times, that newspaper hav- 
ing been decided to be the one that 


3! 


no other New York daily is known. 


On April 18, 1900, the Fourth 
Sugar Bowl was awarded to the 
Chicago News, that newspaper 


having been pronounced the one 
that gives advertisers the best 
service, in proportion to the price 
charged, among all the publica- 
tons of whatever name or degree 
among the entire twenty thousand 
which are put forth in the territo- 
ry embraced in the United States 
All these Sugar Bowls have been 
awarded to daily papers, as it is 
well known that neither weeklies 
nor monthlies nor publications of 
any other period of issue can com- 
pete with the daily in value of 
service to advertisers in proportion 

















gives advertisers the best service, 
in proportion to the price charged, 
among all those printed south of 


a line drawn from San Francisco 
to St. Louis, thence to the Atlantic 
Ocean through Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia. The Third Sugar 
Bowl was awarded April 11, 
1900, to the Philadelphia Record, 


that newspaper having been pro- 
nounced the one that gives an ad- 
vertiser best service, in proportion 
to the price charged, among all 
those published east of Chicago. 
The only New York dailies eli- 
gible for consideration in connec- 
tion with the award were the 
Evening Post and Jewish Daily 
News, because the actual issue of 


to the price charged. Weeklies, 
however, are still highly valued 
by some, and Printers’ INK will 


shortly award a Fifth Sugar Bowl 


to that weekly paper which, all 
things considered, is believed to 
give an advertiser a better service 


in — to the price charged 
than may be had from any other 
weekly issued in the United States. 
Publications that deem their mer- 
its in this direction to be such as 
to make them eligible to win the 
Fifth Sugar Bowl are invited to 
set forth the facts for publication 





in Printers’ INK. 
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You should choose your advertising 
agent with as much care as you do 


your lawyer or doctor. 











FOR COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 

A contributor to a recent issue of the 
Advertising World (Columbus, O.) 
gives a large number of what he con- 
siders good schemes for the advertis- 
ing of country merchants. PRINTERS’ 
INK extracts a few and gives them for 
what they may be worth: 

If you have any tel legraph poles or 
other posts in front of your store, box 
them up and use them for sign boards. 

Put a search light on top of your 
building and search for people’s atten- 
tion at night. 

Put up a large white sheet on the 
building across the street, and from 
one of your. upstairs windows, at 
night, cast your ads upon it by the use 
of a magic lantern, interspersing with 
attractive pictures. 

Hang neat banners 
ceilings. 

Put up an 
tering made of 
light globes. 

Raise an 
dow and let 
tiutter to the 

Stretch a 
the street. 

Have tin flag signs made 
the four corners of your 

Put your enamel sign 
part of the steps of street 

Advertise in city directory. 

Advertise in hotel and 
menus. 

Advertise 


from your store 
electric sign, having let- 
incandescent electric 


flag in 
motor 


American 
an electric 
breeze. 
canvas sign 


your win- 
make it 


clean across 


and use on 
street cars. 
on the back 


cars. 
restaurant 


in hotel registers. 


Get several hard-shell turtles, paint 
their shells white, then in black letters 
print the words, “We're in the swim 
here.”” Put them in a small tank in 
your window. 

Paint the word “snakes” on the side 
of a barrel, put a screen on the top, 
put your ad on the bottom, and _ set 
the barrel out in front. 

White ‘“‘fan-tail’’ pigeons are pretty 
and very attractive for a show window. 


bottom to top 


Draw white tape from I z 
effect from 


of window, to give a cage 
the outside. 


lave an excursion and picnic for 
the poor people in summer, and lec- 
ture or concert in winter. 

When a show comes to town have a 


parade of your own to follow. 

Give a band concert now and then. 

In hot weather give away fans. 

In cold weather clothe the poor. 

Buy all the stray cats in town, place 
tags on them containing your ad and 
turn them loose. 


+r 
IN A NUTS..c£LL. 

Assure yourself that you have a story 
to tell, decide carefully as to the peo- 
ple who will be most interested in the 
telling of it; then tell it concisely, em- 


phatically and convincing zly. Tell it to 
every one who will listen, so long as 
the expense involved leaves a_reason- 


able expectation of profit.—Pacific Coast 


Advertising. 


iiiixininian 
PRIM: ARIL Y HOW MANY. 


The advertiser seeks to know prima- 
rily how many of his customers his 
ads will reach through the medium of 
the periodical in which he inserts it, 


patrons he 


(O.) Sun. 


secondarily the class of 
appeal to.—Springfield 


and 
may 
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THE 


“billroom” of 


“BILLROOM.” 


The a theater is 


an in 
teresting place that does not have many 


visitors. The reason for this is doubt 
less its us ually obscure location. lo 
get at the “billroom” one is obliged to 
go through the alley back of the opera 
house, just as if the stage entrance 
were the place desired to be reached 
The “billroom” is the place to w 1 
all advertising matter, lithographs, | 




















ers, circulars and the like, | is consigned 
by the managers of coming attracti 
Ilere the various kinds of adverti 
matter are assorted and made ready 
be distributed, hung up or pasted 
dead walls, as the case may be. \s 
many of these lithographs and _ posters 
are of great length and _ considerable 
width, tables of corresponding dimen 
sions are provided for their handling 
The room in which this work is done is 
commodious, well ventilated and ill 
inated by electric lights in great 
usion.—Indianapolis ([nd.) Journa 
. 
TO-DAY, 

To-day advertising has become a def 
inite, fixed factor in the building up 
and maintaining of trade, and ins l 
of contracting for so much space and 
filling it with commonplace, meaning 
less replicas, every effort is put fortl 
to give such character and interest to 
the matter as to secure from it the st 
results. Bright minds are giving their 
best thoughts and all their time to 
originate and develop new thoughts, and 
the result is that a vast fund of $ 
and methods are being brought forth 
to the immense advantage of those o 
use this method of publicity.—S/ 1 
Leather Gazette. 

Miss G.—Oh, I think printing 





be just lovely. What does the fore lan 
do when you make a pi? 








Cholly S.—He gets crusty.—Z 
more (Md.) American, 
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.{ Cordova 
\? CANDLES |! 


They give a light hh 
that’s rich and bril- 
yi liant. No odor. 
y' Many styles, Sold J 
everywhere, 
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HOW OMEGA OIL HAS WON 
SUCCESS. 

“Tt took us just two days to get 
Omega Oil in the drug stores of 
New England. Good advertising 
did it. Not a salesman was em- 
ployed. Not a single dealer was 
asked to buy. We appealed di- 
rectly to the people, and they start- 
ed a demand that made old-timers 
rub their eves.” 

Mr. M. Wineburgh, president 
of the Omega Chemical Company, 
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up some old-fashioned talks and 
put them in the newspapers and 
street cars. We distributed books. 
We painted signs. Thousands of 
dollars were spent on the man who 
needed Omega Oil; not a cent was 
wasted on the dealer. 

“Our advertisements were not 
beautiful. They were homely as 
a mud fence, but they sold goods. 
We never employed a salesmar 
and never asked any one to buy. 

“We believe in constant changes 
of copy. The first year we used 
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A candl@ makes a little light; it is better than nothing; but an 


electric light is a hundred times better still. 
A porous plaster does a little 
a candle, better than nothing 


It is, like 


id in stopping 
ut Omega 18 so very much 


better than a plaster that it isa piece of foolishness to put a nasty, 


sticky plaster on the body. 
mig 


It does not stick, itch or burn like a plaster. 


Omega Oil, like an electric light, stands for progress. It is @ 
lighty good thing for Sore Throat, Tonsilitis, Bronchitis, Cold in the 
Chest and: Difficult Breathing. Rub-it on the throat and chest freely 





MINIATURE REPRODUCTION OF NEWSPAPER AD, 


Boston, made these remarks. Mr. 
Wineburgh continued: 

“We started out a year ago with 
a well-defined plan. Concentra- 
tion of energies and expenditure 
was the main idea. We took up 
New England first and put our 
money there. We spread it thick 
in a small territory, not thin in a 
big one.” 

“How did you come to start in 
New England?” 

“Because the percentage of intel- 
ligent people made it a particu- 


larly good field. Universal and 
compulsory education is a fine 
thing for the advertiser. We got 





probably five hundred different ad- 
vertisements, most of them illus- 


trated. They were definite and 
specific. Each conveyed a mes- 
sage. Each sentence’ was a com 


plete ad in itself. The wording 
was as simple as the English lan- 
guage could make it. When any 
one read an Omega Oil ad that 
person had nothing to guess at.” 

“How much money did you 
spend the first year?” 

“For the first eight months we 
averaged something like $6,000 a 
month in New England alone. 
Four months ago we added the 
State of Pennsylvania and we are 
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now spending over $10,000a month 
in Pennsylvania and New Eng- 
land, but the money has come 
back with a profit added. We sold 
over 250,000 bottles the first year.” 

“What method do you pursue?” 

“We simply kicked all prece- 
dents aside. We made our own 
paths whenever the old ones didn’t 
suit us. We knew the patent med- 
icine business was a hazardous un- 


dertaking and that there were 
ninety-nine chances of failure to 
one of success. But we had the 


faith that moves mountains. 
“Friends told me I w as foolish 
to spend a lot of money in adver- 
tising before we had placed the 
oil in the drug stores. They were 
wrong and we were right. We 
went after the masses, the massgs 
went after the retailers, the reta-]- 
ers went after the jobbers and the 
jobbers came after us. Things 
kept coming our way right from 
the start. The demand was clean- 


cut and legitimate. It had in it 
the red corpuscles of strength and 
life. Not a solitary bottle was 
consigned. Not a drop was 


given away. We had no samples. 


We made Omega Oil a standard 
article from the first.” 

“Do you sell to retailers?” 

“No. From the beginning we 
have confined our sales to the 
bona fide jobb:ng trade. This rule 
is as fixed and unchangeable as 
the hills. We won't sell to ‘cut 
ters,’ either, no matter how bie 
they may be.” 


“Don't you lose money 
such a policy?’ 

“Not a cent. Those orders come 
because there is a demand for 
Omega Oil. If the demand is not 
supplied through that channel it 
will be supplied through the reg- 
ular jobbing trade. People want 
Omega Oil and their wants must 
be heeded. 

“Sticking to the jobber protects 
the legitimate retail trade. The 
little fellow can get his supply just 
as low in price as the big fellow. 
This policy makes few accounts. 
Our money comes back in large 
chunks. Bookkeeping is easy. No 
bad accounts get into the ledger. 
We won't sell Omega Oil to a job- 
ber with a weak rating, or who 


through 


does not discount bills in ten days. 
‘ Another notion of ours 1s one 
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price, regardless of quantity. One 
hundred gross cost just one hun 
dred times as much as one gross. 
No one can buy Omega Oil for less 
than our fixed price. 


“We 


advise the trade against 
overstocking our remedy. We 
say : ‘Buy only what you need 


from day to day.’ This enables us 
to keep tab on ouradvertising. W< 
can keep our fingers on the pul 
of our business. 

“Our policy must be right 
even if it does upset theories. Re- 
sults tell, and we have had the 
sults. At the end of the first year 
we find ourselves in 
of an established business showing 
a substantial profit. 


posse ssion 


“We attribute the secret of our 
success to concentration. We con- 
fined our appropriation to one 


section until that section was thor- 


oughly worked, then we took up 
another. The trouble with most 
advertisers is that they put too 


little money into a big territory, 
when they ought to put big money 
into a little territory. When you 
hit, hurt—that’s the idea. 

‘The vital thing, however, is to 
have a good article. There you 
have the life germ. If Omega 
Oil did not have positive virtue, all 
the money spent for advertising 
might just as well be cast into the 
sea. To succeed as an advertiser 
get a good thing, concentrate your 
appropriation, tell your story plain- 


ly, and be patient. 

‘Some men expect too much 
too quickly from advertising, but 
it’s accumulated results that do 
the work. and the satisfied cus- 


tomer spreads the demand. The 
first sales won’t pay ten per cent 
of the cost of advertising. 

“The success of Omega Oil ex- 


Backach 


\ Omega Oil. 
iT} 





STREET CAR CARD, 


emplifies the progress of evolution 
in advertising. It makes a pre- 
cedent instead of following one. 

“There is one thing in particu: 














lar I find an advertiser has to con- 
tend with: that is his ignorance 
about where and when to stop. 
There is such a thing as overdoing 
it. There is a limit to possibilities. 
If you spend too much money for 
publicity, you will not get it all 
back. Too much is as dangerous 
as too little. There is no safety 
except a well-balanced judgment.’ 

‘What _class of advertising do 
you use?” was asked. 

“Newspapers, street cars, house- 
to-house distribution, and painting. 
We have our ads in the street cars 
and leading newspapers of every 
important city in New Englandand 
Pennsylvania. We go where the 
most people are bunched. That is 
where the most sales are possible. 
The old theory used to be that 
none but country people buy patent 
medicines. We have knocked that 
theory into splinters. 

‘We have painted signs every- 
where. Between Forest Hills and 
the Southern Terminal Station in 
Boston, a distance of about six 
miles, we have 2,500 feet or nearly 
half a mile of signboards, which 
breaks the record for the distance. 

As far as our newspaper ad- 
vertising is concerned, we use only 
the best papers. Our ads occupy 
a space of twenty-one inches, every 
other day, in some papers, and in 
others fourteen inches, every other 
day, while we occasionally publish 
a very large ad. For all space we 
pay spot cash. Every bill found 
correct is paid within twenty-four 
hours, and this wins the good-will 
of the people we trade with. 

‘Our newspaper and car ad- 
vertising has all been prepared by 
Mr. Bert M. Moses, secretary of 
the Omega Chemical Company. I 
attribute a good deal of the success 
of Omega Oil to the convincing, 
straightforward, homely way in 
which these advertisements have 
been worked. They appeal di- 
rectly to the masses.” 

‘What kind of advertising do 
find pays best?” 

Newspapers and street cars ; 
although we're afraid to stop using 
any one of the four methods 
mentioned, for fear it might really 


you f 


be the most important factor in 
our success after all. The news 
papers reach the people and tell 
the story in detail ; but the street 
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cars clinch the nail on the other 
side and fasten Omega Oil in the 
memory. Street cars are not a 
mere adjunct to advertising. They 











Stops Pain 


No combination of words 
is equal to the task of telling 
what a really good Lini- 


ment Omeca Olt is. 659 
NEWSPAPER AD, 
are an essential element. They 


are the real and final force. 
“Patent medicine advertising 
is peculiar. I do not believe it 
possible to-dav to make a big suc- 
cess of any remedy without eine 
the newspapers, because it is nec- 
essary to go into so many particu- 
lars, to give symptoms, to try in 
a hundred ways to touch the one 
responsive spot in so many differ- 
ent-minded people. People 
moved by different impulses. 
argument that makes one man buy 
turns another man away. It is 
only by getting after people from 
all points that the big majority is 
reached in an effective way. 
“When I first conceived the 
idea of marketing Omega Oil some 
of my best friends told me I was 
mz iking a mistake. No one gave 
me any encouragement. I like to 
do what people say can’t be done. 
although I shall never forget the 
sleepless nights I spent at the be- 
ginning when thousands of dollars 
were going out in a_ constant 
stream and there was no certainty 
of getting it back again. If I had 

















my life to live over I would leave 
that part out. 

“In one of the Western cities 
we are making a practical test of 
street car advertising, using no 
other medium whatever, not even 
a sign in the drug stores. We have 
been in these cars about five weeks 
and our sales are very satisfactory. 
The outlook is so promising that I 
may have to rectify my statement 
that newspapers are a necessity in 
advertising a patent medicine. 

“The profit that comes to us is 
well mixed with pleasure. Omega 
Oil stops pain. It lessens the suf- 
fering of the human family. It 
does what we say it will do. Those 
who buy and use it get their 
money's worth. No money I ever 
earned in my life gives me such a 
sense of satisfaction as the money 
I make on Omega Oil.”—Profit- 
able Advertising. 


+e _ 
INSTINCT AGAIN. 
Auctioneer—I’m_ offered only _ five 
dollars for this magnificent work of 
art; who’ll make it six dollars? Make 


it five-fifty, then: beg pardon, madam, 
did you say five-fifty? 

Mrs. Shopps (Coldly) 
five forty-nine.— 7 ruth. 


No, sir, I said 
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THE SOLICITOR’S VALUE. 
No advertiser can afford to cut him. 
self off from the vast amount of val. 
uable current information floating about 
in the advertising field on the tongues 
of advertising solicitors. The man who 
is afraid to expose himself to the ar. 
guments of solicitors, or who does not 
recognize any good to be gained from 
talking with them, or who does not pro 
vide for some way of giving advertisin 
men the proper kind of reception, i 








likely to become the most succe l 
kind of business man. Of course the 
advertiser who opens his doors le 
to advertising men will be obliged to 
talk with a vast number who have no 


ideas to give, and who can not compre 
hend anything deeper in the advertis 
business than an advertising n 
. but he will find that a certain 
percentage of solicitors will prove them 
selves of sufficient value to him to ampl 





pay for all his time and trouble.—Jn- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Industrialist. 
~-o - 
JUST TALK. 

Talk through the newspapers as you 
talk to your customers when they come 
to your store to look at or purchase your 
goods, only say less. Tell all about 
your goods in the simplest lang . 


that everybody can understand.  \ 
may be familiar with all the long w 





in the dictionary, and there ma 
some others in your vicinity who are, 
but the majority of people are not, and 
advertisements should always be rit- 
ten for the majority of people, not for 
the highly educated.—H. L. G 
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AN ADVERTISING CURIOSITY FROM THE ELMIRA (N.Y ) ‘‘ TELEGRAM ”’ OF APRIL 1, 190 
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FLANDRAU- ADVER- 
TISING 





INTERESTING DETAILS OF THE 
METHODS BY WHICH THE FAMOUS 
MAKERS OF PLEASURE VEHICLES 


REACH THEIR PURLIC, 


The permanence with which im- 
pressions are retained in adver- 
tising is finely demonstrated by an 
illustration related to the repre- 


sentative of Printers’ INK, by 
Mr. Daniel T. Wilson, the sole 
partner now remaining of the firm 
of Flandrau & Co., 372 to 376 
Broome street, New York. 

The business was founded in 
1869, by Mr. Albert S. Flandrau, 
and from that time until about 


1884 was conducted under the style 
of A. S. Flandrau & Co. Fully 
fifteen years ago the A. S. was dis- 
continued, and since then the con- 
cern has been continuously and 
industriously advertised under the 
name of Flandrau & Co. 

“Notwithstanding this,’ added 
Mr. Wilson, “quite a number of 
our old customers will persist in 
writing to us as A. S. Flandrau & 
Co. I am thoroughly convinced 
of the power of advertising, but 
this is a clincher as to the perman- 
ence of its effects. 


“Mr. Flandrau was not much 
of an advertiser, but he wasa 
famous carriage-builder, and the 


son of a famous one, Mr. William 
Flandrau, who had began building 


them, here in New York, as early 
as 1830. About 1875. at the death 
of Mr. Flandrau, Mr. Seth C. 


Keves became his successor, and 
I joined him in 1877. We im- 
mediately launched out into adver- 
tising, and indeed in those early 
days were accounted to be very 
large ones. Even in the days of 
Mr. Flandrau we had done a lit- 
tle, but in 1877 we enlarged the 
number of our mediums, enlarged 
our space in the m and increased 
their nent 

“Can vou be more specific, Mr. 
Wilson?” 

“Yes. For those early days we 
may have been classified as large 
general advertisers, for we did not 
confine ourselves to any one class, 
but to almost everything that came 
along. We were not content with 
the home market, but were enter- 
prising enough to seek to make 
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sales, mainly through advertising, 
throughout the country. We ad- 
vertised for this purpose in quite 
a formidable list of dailies in all 
the large cities of the country, ex- 
cept those in the extreme West. 
In those days many houses sent 
out almanacs, which reminds me 
that one vear we made quite an 
extensive departure, sending out 
these,” and ur. Wilson picked up 
an ornate, though old-fashioned 
paper weight. “These you _ will 
notice are quite different from the 
common little ones of to-day. 
They cost between three and four 
dollars each, are of plate-glass, 
quick-silvered, and are individual 
ones, with the monogram of each 
customer to whom we sent it, carv- 
ed in most elaborately. I cannot 
remember all the pioneer steps we 
took, but our most notable one 
was outdoor display. We had 
fences constructed as early as 1878, 
and elaborate scenes painted on 
them. So much so, that we were 
deemed plungers—the wise-acres 


shook their heads and prophesied 
our failure. The most notable 
sign we put up was one we had 
constructed on Coney Island 


Boulevard, opposite Howe’s Hotel, 
a famous caravansary in 1878. 
When they unloaded the timber 
for it people thought a hotel was 
to be built there. The sign’s size 
was 25x20vu feet, and it took some 
months to paint the scene and our 
name.” 

“About what did your 
tising cost in those days? 

“T cannot recall what our out- 
door displays cost, but the news- 
papers cost us more than $10,000 
a year. Rates _ lower then 
on the whole, and at first display 
was made in block type, but even 
in those early days we exacted 
and paid for position, and double 
rates for cuts, when cuts came 
into use.” 

“Did your early enterprise pay, 


adver- 


Mr. Wilson?” was the inter- 
viewer's next question. 

“It most decidedly did. We 
were fully rewarded for our 


plunging, if it may be termed 
that. We have always exercised 
good judgment we think, and 
never more so than when the old 
fogies were  deprecating our 
course. Why, do you know we 
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still retain many of the customers 
we made in those early days?” 

“Coming down to the days of 
modern advertising, what in your 
experience marked the difference 
in methods?” 

“IT should say the adoption of 
advertising agents. Before that 
we had been going ahead unsyste- 
matically, without any method, 
without checking, and altogether 
in a haphazard way. But from 
the day we placed our business in 
the hands of an agent, we found 
that it saved us trouble, that it 
paid us better, that the service 
was better, and that 
the new arrangement 


altogether 
was 


very 








Flandrau & Co. 


372, 374, 376 BROOME ST. 
Just east of Eroadway 2d, 3d, and 6th Av. la 
4th Ay. electrics pass door. at Grand St. 
BUILDERS OF 


Pleasure Vehicles 


OF THE BEST CLASS, 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


We carry in stock finished (or build to order) 

the largest varicty of vehicles in the World, 
1g every Standard Style and sroverties 

. Single, Team, Tandem, Three Abreast 

* d, unrivaled in richness of dee 






and sh, offered at prices the most reasons 
mble for the highest grade of workmanship and. 
‘material. A critical inspection of our stuck is 
earne stly requested, 

We receive in trade a number of second-han 
Wehicles. “ot all Styles, which, after being thor: 
bye a paired in our own factory, are’ offered 

0 ic 





satisfactory. This was about 1880. 
Our agents were W. W. Sharpe 
& Co., whom we still retain. 

“I have been going it alone a 
great many years now,” continued 
Mr. Wilson, ‘‘for Mr. Keyes died 
about the time we last spoke of. 
I may say that in the past fifteen 
years there are few of the ac- 
cepted methods of advertising that 
I have not tried. Among these I 
may include circularizine. I have 
tried this both to lists bought from 
companies making it a business to 
supply such, and from lists ac- 
quired by ourselves. I have sent 
all sorts of literature and letters 
booklets, folders, circulars, type- 


written letters and personal ones, 
I have continued outdoor display, 
and enlarged upon it from time 
to time. Then, too, I have been 
in street cars, on the elevated 
railroad cars and the stations also, 
I have been out of these cars for 
a time, but believe I will | renew 
in them in a short time. Among 
publications I have tried almost all 


kinds which would reach the 
classes of people I seek. These 
are of course the very best—the 
well-to-do, the cultured, — the 
leisurely. I acquire my own lists 
from the accounts of social func- 
tions. 

“T have been in theater pro- 
grammes, and in the programmes 
of all such affairs as the Horse 


Show. I was in the magazines 
for a long time, but have discon- 
tinued them for no special reason. 
However, I am going to resume 
in them almost immediately. 
There is one season of the year 
during which I practically discon- 
tinue. That is mid-winter I 
might expend $100,000 then, “a it 
wouldn’t bring ina cent. I’m now 
using (or have only lately discon- 
tinued in one or two instances) 
the New York Times, Tribune, 


World, Journal, Press, Herald, 
Sun, Evening Post, Mail and 
Express, Commercial, Brooklyn 
Eagle, Times, Standard-l 

Citizen; two Jersey City papers 
and one in Newark; the Atlanta 
Constitution, the Louisville Cour- 


ter-Journal, one Cincinnati 
the Pittsburg Dispatch, the Bos 
ton Journal, the Philadelphia 
Press, the Baltimore American, 
the Washington Star; the Kansas 
City Star, one Albany paper, the 
Providence Journal, the Newport 
News, Frank Leslie’s and Harp- 
er’s Weekly, Puck, Life, Brooklyn 
Life, and probably a few more 
which I do not at the moment re- 
call.” 

“Do you try to key your adver- 
tisements ?” 

“T have attempted to, but I find 
it impracticable. You see my 
class of customers is one which 
must be handled with kid gloves, 
and they would resent, in the ma- 
jority of cases, the imputation that 
they have been influenced by an 
advertisement, however true it 
may be. Of course our powers of 
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observation are keen enough to 
detect the source occasionally, but 
not surely or often enough to ‘base 
data upon. 7 
“What is your opinion on the 
relative weight of morning and 
evening papers? Which in your 
mind is better for the advertiser? 
“I'm on the fence on that ques- 
tion. While I concede that the 
afternoon paper is essentially the 
home paper, it must i borne in 
mind that the morning paper gen- 
erally has the larger circulation, 
covers more terr-tory and carries 
greater weight with the average 
man 
“We have found,” concluded 
Mr. Wilson, “that it has paid to 
advertise the cut of a carriage in 
connection with the name; not ex- 
pecting, of course, a customer will 
desire to buy a Brougham or other 
vehicle at once because he sees 
one, but to so fasten on his mind 
the name of ‘Flandrau’ that the 
picture of a carriage will recur 
to him at once upon sight or hear- 
ing of the name, and if he sees 
a carriage in the street, or the 
picture of a carriage. he will think 
of ‘Flandrau & Co.’ We have 
found this has been efficacious in 
bringing people here, and has ex- 
tended our name wherever car- 
riages are used.” 
W. SCHWARTZ. 
_ em : 

CIRCULATION AND BULLION. 
advertising press could devote 
ring this coming year to a 
tion of the advantages which 
rs could obtain for themselves 
ig a concerted demand upon 
for definite information in 
regard to amount and distribution of cir- 
it would be of the greatest pos- 
enefit, both to advertisers and pub- 
Were we desirous of purchasing 
lion and were given a sample 
even though we satisfied our- 
t its purity was as claimed, 
ld certainly demand to know be 
how many ounces could be 
uurchased for a thousand dollars, rather 
I satisfy ourselves with the state- 
t of the seller that a full thousand 
dollars’ worth could be given, and that 
we need not concern ourselves with the 
weight thereof ne proposition is as 
reasonable as the other.—L. B. Ellictt, 
f Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., in Advertising Ex- 














+o 
OF COURSE. 

The man who does not advertise be- 
cause he doesn’t know how _ himself 
ought to stop eating because he can't 
cook.—Danville (Va.) Register. 


AN ADVERTISING TALE. 

The writer once knew a_ merchant 
who was anxious to do good advertis- 
ing. At the same time he had never 
had educational opportunities and was 
a poor speller and knew it. To write 
an advertisement seemed to him a hope- 
less task until he hit on telling what he 
wanted to say to an imaginary listener 
and then writing it down as he said 
it. This in turn he would rewrite in 
phonetic style, spelling each word just 
as it sounded. His ads attracted atten- 
tion because they were unique, and 
drew trade because they were strong 
and direct.—Shoe and Leather Gazette. 

so - 


SLATES AS SHOW CARDS. 

Few window trimmers appreciate the 
value of school slates for making a 
window display unique and _ attuactive. 
The slate also makes a good background 
for mounting an article and showing 
it to the best advantage. The lettering 
may be put on with crayon or water 
colors, which,are readily washed off 
when the dis play is changed. We sug- 
gest that should you have in contem- 
plation a special sale of shoes or school 
equipment, the slate will be a good 
drawing card.—Shoe and Leather Ga- 
sette, St. Louis, Mo. 


+o) 
FOR RETAIL WINDOWS. 

A customer often comes in the store 
and asks for a certain style of shoe 
displaved in the window. In order to 
explain which style it is, it is usually 
necessary to go outside and have her 
point it out. An easy way to overcome 
this trouble is to stock lot the styles. 
On the price cards, which you use on 
the shoes disnlayed, have the words 
“call for number” printed in one cor- 
ner and put the stock number on. Then 
a customer will come in and ask to see 
shoe number so and so.—Dry Goods 
Reporter. 


a 
NOT FORGOTTEN, 





“ 


GARFIELD WAS A GREAT MAN. THE PERO- 


PLE WILL NEVER ALLOW HIS NAME TO BB 
FORGOTTEN.” 

“IT SHOULD THINK NOT, 
LOVELY? ”’ 


ISN'T HIS TRA 
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HOW IT WORKS. 


confectionery house lately es- 
on Broadway, New York, 
you’ve had one of their cards, 
sent by mail. They are put into en- 
velones—liberal, square, cream tinted— 
sealed and postpaid. The compliments 


Of 
tablished 


a 


maybe 


of the house are presented and you 
are invited to call, present this card, 
and receive in exchange a sample box 
of chocolate bon bons. It isn’t much. 
ven if you go and get the chocolates, 


it woul In’t be much to get for nothing. 
But it’s the way it’s done. If you hear 
the name of this house mentioned, it 
is at once associated in your mind with 
thing correct, genteel and_pleas- 
If you happen in the neighborhood 
of the place, you make an effort, for 
the sake of some one or two at home, 
to go in and get the sample box. The 
presentation of the card leads to a 
little talk. Then, just to show that you 
know a good thing, you buy another— 
pound or Isn’t this true?—New 
England Grocer. 


$$ ao. 
THE ENGLISH WAY. 

The London Truth publishes a_curi- 
ous letter to show a certain style of 
advertising that prevails in England: 

Street, S. W., March 13, 1900. 

Mapam-—In case you may be attend- 
ing Her Majesty’s drawing room and 
desire to have your gown and jewels 
noticed in the Morning Post, beg to 
inform you that the charge is 21s. for 
each dress, A check should accompany order 


some 
ant. 


so. 


and reach me here by 8 o’clock or 
later at the morning postoffice, 346 | 
Strand, on the evening of the drawing 
room. Faithfully yours, A, CaTMur. 
This advertisement Truth thinks 
makes a social revelation. When we 
read the society column hereafter we 
shall be able to tell how it is that dress | 


descriptions are evolved and_ how 
gorgeous rhetoric is remunerated. 
- +o 
is IT SO? 
Old, established country newspapers 


are pretty sure to have a good and com- 
paratively large circulation, particularly 


if they have been published fifty or 
sixty years, but the question comes up, 
“Where do they circulate?” An_in- 


vestigation will prove that a large share 
of their patronage is from people who 
have moved from the town to distant 
points, or residents of other localities 
who have many friends in the vicinity 
in which the paper is published. This 
kind of circulation doesn’t help the lo- 
cal advertiser much.—H. L. Goodwin, 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Adrertisements under this ayy 
each time. By the year $26 alin 
other than 2-line initial letter. 
_in one wee week in advance 


CONNECTICUT. 


|= DAY is practicaliy the only daily read in 
many Villages adjoining New London. Near- 
ly 5 50 agents § sell it. 


GEORGIA. 


GQOUTHERN FARMER, 








50 cents a line 
No display 
Slust be handed 


“Athens, Ga. Leading 


‘ Southern agricultural publication. Thrifty 
people read it; 22,000 monthly. Covers South 
and Southwest. Advertising rates very low. 
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| __ ILLINOIS. 


YONKEY’S HOME JOURNAL is a proi 











ible 
( medium for advertisers to reach th« heen 
class of people living in the smaller towns. Cir 
culation for June — 150,000 copies. Formsclose 
15th of month. Rate. 60c Ses. Send for sample 
copy and full partic = tg . B. CONKEY COy- 
PANY, Chicago, Il. 
MAINE. 
\ ’E have had one letter from an adver ixer 
who said he saw these advertisements of 
oursin this column. That shows they are read 
We hope before our year is gut to land two or 
three big contracts, THE CO URLER-GAZETTE, 
Rockland, Me. (See Rowell’s, ae 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
[HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C.. is the 
only afternoon paper published in 100 miles 
of its office. It 1s the official advertising j nal 


of Charleston, 8. C. 


CANADA. 


(“AN ADIAN ADVERTISING is be est done by THE 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AGENCY, 








CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 











} PRINTERS’ INK i - published weekly | by ieo, P 
Rowel ‘o., Was the first of the now nu- 

merous class of jour als devoted to advertising 

Schoolmaster in 

the Art of Advertising. Since its establish ment 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators, 


PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good adv rtising 


1a 
f It likes to call itself The Little 
| by publishing good advertising methods, viving 
| 


examples of good and bad advertising and tell 
ing why. It also considers the value of news 
papers as advertising mediums. Its ¢ olum: ns are 
| wide open for the discussion of any topic interest 
ing to advertisers very advertising man who 
is known at all has contributed to its coiumns 


PRINTERS’ INK’S y of teaching is by « 
| thought and discu mn, expressing occasi 
an opinion in favor of one plan and oppos 














other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad 
vocating to day to-day’s opinions and abandon 
ing yesterday's theories to the dead past. Aver 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. Subscription 
ome - ayear. Advertising rat 8 Classified 25 

ents a line each time, display cents a 
Addre: ss < PRINTE RS’ INK, eaeace  St., N.Y 

RELIGIOUS, 
BAPTIST. 


i ig -ORGIA BAPTIST, Augusta, Ga.., ix read 
by more than 5,000 progressive negro preach 
ers and teachers in Georgia, South C. aroli 1, Ala 
bama and Florida. Cuire’n for 1899, 6,275 weekly 





Displayed Advertisements. 





50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 pe. ent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one > week in advance, 
THE BEST. 

Wasuincrton, D. ‘oe 5, 1900 
Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Neu 


York, N. Y. 














GENTLEMEN—Inclosed find check cov 
ering a copy of your latest issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory We 
thought we could get along ! 





year. We 
money y the 


your Directory last 
conscious of having lost 





operation. We simply can’t get along 
without it. We have tried all Yours 
is the best. Respectfully your 
OxtpHAM’s COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE 
ComPany. 
Edward A. Oldham, Gen. Mgr. 


























I will write your booklet or circular, will have it illustrated if 
necessary, will set the type and print it. Some of the best 
advertisers in the land leave such matters entirely to me, and I 
have yet to hear of one who was not thoroughly pleased. Or 
I will do any part of the work here mentioned. Write me 
about what you have in mind. 

WM. JOHNSTON, 
PrinTERs’ INK PREss, 


3) to Spruce St., New York. 
80000000000000000000000000000000000000000008 
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> Che Parisian © 


9 The Only Publication in America which makes a permanent 5 


feature of exploiting and illustrating everything pertaining to O 
( 


> THE PARIS E EXPOSITION 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


6 THE PARIS EXPOSITION COMMISSION 
5 On all news-stands. Price 15 cents. Published at 853 Carnegie Hail, New York. 
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A NEWSPAPER 
WITH A VALUE 


is one advertisers should patronize. THE 


Buffalo Review 


is INDISPENSABLE to most of its readers 
and is valuable to all. It alone contains 
information which is necessary to thou- 
sands of its subscribers. It is read and 
kept on file. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,500. 


Eastern Agency: THE BUFFALO REVIEW CoO. 
W. E. SCOTT, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
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TuHere Never was A Loca Paper 


in Trenton, the beautiful capital city of New Jersey, until the 
TRENTON TIMES got some new life and new spirit in it last 
spring. The price was reduced to a penny, a half dozen hustlers 
for local news put on the streets of the city, and the result is that 
the TIMEs’ circulation has now reached a figure never attained 
before in Trenton, and is growing by leaps and bounds. It is the 
best advertising medium in the city because it is the characteristic 
home paper. 


TRENTON TIMES, Trenton, N. J. 
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e 0 
Latest Information 
CONCERNING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS. 
NVALUABLE for advertisers. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI 
Ty RECTORY. Published March 1, 1900. 32d year; Ist quai 8 


terly issue; 1424 pages. Price five dollars. Delivered, 
carriage paid, on receipt of price. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Publishers, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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‘The San Jose Herald, 


‘pW SAN JOSE HERALD is peculiaz. Itis unique. It 

does not permit the advertisers to run it nor the subscribers 
to dictate to it. The Editor and Manager runs the paper to suit 
himself. He writes just what he pleases and publishes it, taking ail 
chances of being arrested for libel. If he lies about the circulation 
and it can be proven, he will give $500in Gold Coin to the party who 
will furnish the evidence. Advertising and subscription books are 
on the counter ready for examination and the proprietor of the 
HERALD will pay the expenses of competent experts to examine 
the books, the experts to be chosen by the advertisers; provided the 
subscription list is not found to be more than is claimed in any 
statement given from this office. THE HERALD is quoted more 
by the press of the Pacific Coast than any ten papers published in 
California. We will forfeit $50 in Gold if this statement can not 
be proven true.” 














For Advertising rates, etc., address 


CHAS. M. SHORTRIDGE, 


EDITOR AND MANAGER, 


San Jose, California. 


, Specia Agent, C. E.GOODRICH, 34 Park Row, New York. 
Representative, D. M. FOLTZ 
—_— 
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’ “ 
The Evening “fournal 
io Ss Average Daily 


“<h Jersey City, and is a Circulation tn 1899: 
Cily, guest in over eighty per 


N. J++ cent of the English- T SO 
speaking households in 4. 9 4. 











7 the city. 





The Practical Dairyman 


with over 20,000 circulation among the creameries, factories, 
dairymen and farmers of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota and Canada, offers advertisers the best 
facilities for reaching these classes, which are composed of ready 
and liberal buyers. The publication is the leading dairy paper 
of the country and is steadily gaining in popularity. Circulation 
guaranteed. Rates low. Sample wiil be sent free on application, 
E. CHUBB FULLER, Publisher, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
y 


00,000 GERMANS 


read the daily ToLEpo Express 











and 75,000 others the Weekly. 
Have you anything to sell that 
they need ? Experience of many 
proves that you can reach them 
in no other way so quickly and 
cheaply as through the 


Daity and WEEKLY Express. 


W. E. SCOTT, 150 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER. 





we 
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AHEAD OF ANY OTHER BOSTON DAILY. 


BOSTON TRAVELER 


During the past four months 
the BOSTON TRAVELER has car- 
ried more columns of paid adver- 
tising than any other Boston daily. 
This is not generally known, but it 
is true nevertheless. 

Furthermore, the TRAVELER 
leads all the other afternoon papers 


in New England in circulation. 


Average 1898, 


A 6,868 Copies 


THE S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, 


NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 
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A WAND SOMITE 
SAWING ¥ 


Office of “‘ Tur Seneca Dispatcu.” } 














P.1.Jonson, New York City: SeneEcA, Mo., March 31, 1900. § 
Dear Stk—Herewith I hand you my check for $5, for which I want some ink, say 25 lbs. 

news, quarter pound each of job red and blue, 5-lb. can 20c. book, and balance in good job 

black itable for general stationery printing. I have no price list at hand and haven’t time 


to wait for one now. Please take some care in routing this shipment via St. Louis, care the 
’Frisco Ry., to Seneca, Mo., so the freight won’t be as much as the cost of the ink 

Yours very tryly, D. W. GAHAGAN, 

Office of ‘‘ THe Seneca Dispatcnu.”’ } 

Printers Ink Jonson, New York City: Seneca, Mo., April 14, 1goo. ) 
DEAR Str—Shipment of ink for the $5 sent you has been received and opens very satis- 
factory. Your 3 peunds “ Extra Job Black” for $1 is as good as any we usually get fora 
dollar a pound. Although my order was below minimum in weight, weighing but 50 pounds, 


the freight in this instance was but $1.32, or about 25 per cent, but could pay 50 per cent freight 


und then make handsome saving by sending the money in advance. I have paid two or three 


times your price often for quick delivery, but it’s going to be a very urgent case when I don’t 





wait next time for your goods. Yours very truly, 
D. W. Ganacan. 

The above order, if sent to any of the old-line ink 
houses, would cost Mr. Gahagan at least $10, but he could 
take thirty or sixty days’ time to pay the bill. 

To secure my inks he had to plank down his $5 in 
advance, but by so doing he saved $5 and received his 
goods promptly. It is advisable to order in fair-sized 
quantities, as the minimum weight for freight rates is one 
hundred (100) pounds. 

From April 2d to April 16th I received 540 orders, 
which is rather a good showing for two weeks’ work, 
accomplished solely by advertising. 

I cheerfully refund the money when a customer be- 
comes dissatisfied, and also pay all freight charges. Send 
for my price list. If you use special inks, send me a small 
sample to analyze, and if the prices I quote are not lower 
than you are now paying, I won't ask a second trial. 





ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 


13 Spruce St., New York. 
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ALBANY 















Albany, the capital city of 
the Empire State, has a fine 





system of Street Railways 
(all electric). “Vhe advertising 
privileges are controlled by us 
and your card should be dis- 
played in all its cars, particu- 
larly the Albany and ‘Troy 
line, where the daily trathe 
is immense. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


Corner State & Pearl Sts., 
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TROY 


has also a fine system of elec- 
tric railways, covering the city 
proper and all the nearby 
towns and villages; the United 
Traction Co. controls both Al- 
bany and Troy and we will 
have the advertising privileges 
from May 1. Local advertisers 
as well as general can now be 
assured of first-class service in 
this city as well as Albany. 





Room 47, Tweddle Buildin 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


g, 
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From Maine to 
California 








the people of this country look to New York 
as the source of a general and liberal educa- 
tion, as well as for information as to 
What to Eat, 
What to Drink, and 
What to IWear. 

All who are able to do so make a personal trip 
to this city, and one of the first places to be 
visited is Brooklyn Bridge by way of the 


Brooklyn at 3 


Don't you see then, by having your cards in 


these cars, you are covering a field that cx- 
tends from one end of the country to the 
other. It’s not merely local advertising—it’s 
one of the quickest and surest ways of giving 
your goods a wide introduction, and the cost 
is down at minimum. 

For further information address 











Gro. Kissam & Co. 


253 Broadway, New York. 


WRITTEN BY B. M. KIRSTEIN, BANGOR, MAINE 











